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The NationaljConvention. 
We surrender this number of The Laborer al- 





most entirely to the ProckEDINGs anD Reports. 
oF THE NatTionaLt Home Inpustry CONVENTION, 
which assembled in this City on Tuesday the 5th | 
of April and adjourned on the 3th, after a harmo- | 
nious business session of four days. The Reports | 
from the several Committees embody Statistics 

and considerations of the highest interest to every | 
portion of the Industrious and Producing Classes | 
of our People, and we cannet believe that any | 
thing else would be more acceptable to our read- 
ers. We have therefore devoted the whole of this 
number to their publication, and shall make room 
for the residue in our next. . These twonumbers 
will furnish to our readers at a trifling cost a greater 
amount of reliable and practical information with 
regard to the Resources, Products, Interests and | 
true Policy of our young but giant Republic than 
were ever before embodied in any single work.— 
We commend them to universal study and consid- 


Of the Convention itself we need say only that 
its works will best show forth its praise. It was 
held at an inconvenient season of the year for mest 
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persons to leave their business and visit New-York, 
and while pecuniary difficulties pressed heavily on 
the great mass of our citizens. Over 1,100%Dele- 


| gates were chosen to attend it, but only 400 were 
enabled to be present. Yet in those assembled was 


embodied an amount of practical talent, business 
information, and true appreciation of the National 
Interests, which it would be well for the Country 
if Congress and our Legislature would parallel.— 
There was very little speaking, and that little 
short and to the peint; while to the Reports and 
Statistics the patient attention of the Members, 
arranged in their several Committees, was mainly 
given. Finally, the Convention adjourned in the 
enthusiastic and confident hope that the prayers of 
the Country will be listened to by Congress, and 


|| that a Protective Tariff, adequate to the wants and 


promotive of the prosperity of the great Interests 
of the Country, will be sanctioned by Congress.— 
May this expectation not be disap pointed ! 





The New Tariff Bill. 
Mr. SattonstaLt, from the Committee on 
Manufactures, has made a leng and able Report to 


the House of Representatives, accompanied by a 


|| bill for the revision of the Tariff. This bill pro- 


poses the raising of the duties on imported goods. 
generally from the twenty per cent. at present. 
charged to thirty per cent. while on many articles 

it is raised still higher or made specific: For in- 

stance—Iron, Bar, $17 per ton; Rolled, $25; 

Pig, $8; Castings, one cent per lb. and upwards; 

all Manufactures of Iron, still higher—Nail plates, 

two cents per lb.; Nails and Mill Irons three cents}. 
Anvils, Anchors, Sledges, &c. two cents. Wool 
and Woolens, about forty per cent on an average ; 

Cottons, 74 cents per square yard -and over 3. 
Bagging three cents ; Salt, eight cents per bushel; 

Wheat, twenty-five ; Oats and Potatoes ten; Su- 

gar two cents; Refined, six; Melasses, fiye; Silk 

Goods, $1,80 per lb. and 15 per cent. Shoes— 
1214 (children’s) to 40 cents per pair; Boots 50» 
cts. to $1,25; Wines, 6 to 50 cents per gallon;. 
Spirits, 57 to 90 cents. Auction Sales of foreign. 
goods are subjected to a duty of three per cent;. 
and smuggling, or fraudulent undervaluation, is: 
made a misdemeanor, to be punished by fine and 
imprisonment. Such are the principal provisions 
of this important bill, which, though not perfect 
in its details, is excellent in its general character, 

and, if passed, will operate directly and signally to 
improve the condition and increase the averagere- 

ward of American Laber. 
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KS The Report of Mr. Simmons to the Senate 
of the U. States upon the Revision of the Tariff 
is new daily expected. It will take strong and 
clear ground in favor of Protection, and will be 
accompanied by a Tariff bill of corresponding 
character. We understand it will differ from Mr. 
Saltonstall’s mainly in proposing specific duties 
more generally and completely. 

The debate on these respective bills will proba- 
bly commence in both Houses very early in May. 
The General Appropriation, following the Loan 
bill, has passed the House, and will soen be des- 
patched in the Senate. After this comes the Ta- 
riff, if the Apportionment bill does not take the 
precedence ; or perhaps one will be taken up in 
the House and the other at the same time in the 
Senate. We apprehend that no Tariff bill will be 
perfected before June, but meantime, we rejoiee 
in being able to state, the admitted fact that the 
Duties must be augmented is now exerting a most 
beneficent influence upon the course of business, 
the prices of securities, and the general condition 
of the Country. 





{> In the powerful Speech of Mr. Stave, of 
Vt. published in No. I, of The Laborer, (page 23, 
below the middle) there is a reference to a state- 
ment of a South Carolinian, which was intended 


to be quoted but omitted by mistake. It is as fol- 
lows : 


“In 1831 (says the writer) the imports of India 
cotton into England were 75,627 bales : in 1835, 116.- 
152 bales; and in 1840 we have 216,784 bales— 
nearly trebled in nine years: The importation in 
1639 was 47,233,959 pounds; and in 1840 76,703,295 
pounds—an increase without a parallel in the history 
ef this valuable commodity. In the first quarter of 
1840, the imports were 28,611 bales; and in the same 
ua of 1840, we find 35,433—an increase of 7,822 

es.” 
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i? We have in type the Speecn or Mr. HUNTINGTON, 
of Conn. in the U. S. Senate in defence of {Protection to 
American Industry, which we are anxious to publish, but it 
is crowded out by the Reports of the Home Industry Con- 
vention. It is able and convincing. 


(<> The next number of The Laborer will he published 
as soon as possible—we hope within a week—in order to lay 
promptly before our readers the remainder of the Reports 
and Statistics of the Convention. 

Facts for the People. 

Tt is a fact, that ten years ago we were in pros- 
perous circumstances, and that now we are embar- 
rassed. 

It is a fact, that during the operation of a tariff 
system, say 1822 to 1832, we were censtantly in- 
creasing in prosperity; and that since under the 
operation of the anti-tariff or free trade system, 
we have beer constantly going back. 

It is a fact, that from 1822 to 1832, besides in- 
creasing in wealth at home, we paid off a European 
debt of upwards of One Hundred Millions ; and that 
from 1832, to 1842 besides decreasing in wealth 
at home, we have contracted debts in Europe to 
the amount of upwards of two hundred millions. 

It is a fact that ten years ago the farmer could 
find a good, a ready cash market for his produce, 
and that now he cannot. 

It is a fact, that it is better for the farmer, that 
the iron he uses, and the woolen and cotton cloth- 
ing he wants for his family should be manufactured 
at home, by persons whe consume his grain, and 
beefand pork, than that they be manufactured by 
those who are not suffered to consume one pound 
of our domestic preduce. 

It is a fact, that if we want to promote the in- 
terest of the farmer, we must secure to him a good 
market at home, as we cannot compel foreign na- 
tions to purchase eur preduce. 

It is a fact that if we want manufactories to give 
profitable employment to our citizens, and a good 
market to eur farmers, we must protect our manu- 
facturers by duties on European imports, as other- 
wise they will be unable to compete with the labor 
of countries where men are by hunger compelled 
to work for ten cents a day. 

It is a fact, that the present free-trade system, 
between us and England and France consists, in 
our admitting, either as free, or at low rates of du- 
ties, the produce and manufactures of those coun- 
tries ; while they exclude, by high duties, our pro- 
duce, except such articles of crude produce as are 
indispensably necessary to their manufactories, such 
as Cotten, ashes, tanner’s bark, &c. 

It is a fact, that under our last commercial ar- 
rangement with England, the English are fast sup- 
planting our own vessels, in our own ports. On 
the 25th of Feb., 1842, there were in the port of 
Savannah, Georgia, 

14 English ships of.........+e+.9,750 tons. 

2 Americando....secesecereees 749 “ 

12 English barques.......00-.+02+4,928 “ 

1 American.do.....02-ceeeseees 266 “ 

Besides there were in port, 9 American brigs, 
chiefly engaged in the coastwise trade. 

These facts might be greatly multiplied, but I 
will not trespass further en the patience of your 
readers, most of whom, [ trust, will —_ with me, 
that, if we want to see the return of better days, 


we must abandon the humbuggery of free trade, 

and Southern abstractions, and come back to the 

teachings of experience and common sense. 
Carlsile (Pa. ) Gazette. 
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HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. 


First Day’s Session. 


_—_— 


BROADWAY TABERNACLE. 





City or New-York, April 5, 1842. 

Tue Nationa! Home Industry Convention, in 
pursuance of Public Notice issued by the “ Cen- 
tral Committee” of the Home League, convened 
this day at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The Conventior was called to order by Joseph 
Blunt, Esq., of New-York, on whose motion the 
Hon. Henny Suaw, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed Chairman, and L. D. Cuapin, of New- 
York, Secretary. 

It was then voted that the Secretary announce 
the mames of the several States, and that the 
Delegates from the States, as called, rise in 
their places, in evidence of the States represented 
in Convention. It was further voted that the De- 
legates be requested to hand in te the Secretary, 
their names, and the credentials by which they 
were constituted members of the Convention. 

On motion, it was resolved that a Committee, 
consisting of two members from each State repre- 
sented in Convention, be appointed to report per- 
manent officers of the Convention, and that the 
delegates from each State nominate two of their 
numbers as members of that Committee. The 
Committee thus appointed consisted of Messrs. 
Kendrick, of Maine; Grinnell and Taft, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Newell and Jackson, of Rhode-Island; 
Fisher and Ripley, of Connecticut; Doolittle and 
Button, of Vermont; Schenck and Hart, of New- 
York; Kinsey and Miller, of New Jersey; Denny 
and Maxwell, of Pennsylvania; Thompson and 
McCaibe, of Delaware; R. E. Little, of Illinois; 
and J. A. White, ef Michigan; who thereupon re- 
tired in pursuance of their duties. 


During the absence of this Committee, the 
Convention was and ably addressed by nume- 
rous gentlemen of the Convention on various 
important subjects connected with the interests 
which had called them together. The memorial 
to Congress of those engaged in the Whale Fishe- 
ty, was also read, communicating much valuable 
statistical information. 

The Committee having returned to the Conven- 
tion, reported, through their Chairman, the Hon. 
Mr. Denny, of Pennsylvania, as follows : 

“ Resolved, That the appointment of a President, 
and of one Vice-President from each of the States 
represented in this Convention, and four Secreta- 


ries, be recommended for the due organization of 
the Convention. 











Resolved, unanimously, that the following- 
gentlemen be preposed as suitable persons to fill 
the several offices of the Convention, viz. : 


For President: 
Gen. JAMES TALLMADGE of New-York. 


Vice Presidents: 
Gen. Rosertson Hatt, of Vermont. 
Hon. Henry Suaw, of Massachusetts- 
Stanrorp NEwsLt, of Rhode Island. 
Tuomas K. Brace, of Connecticut. 
SterHen Warren, of New-York. 
Harmar Denney, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Manton Dickerson, of New-Jersey- 
Hon. Judge Howarp, of Maryland. 
Rosert E. Litter, of Ulinois. 
A. J. Wuire, of Michigan. 
Rosert McCaise, of Delaware. 


Secretaries. 
L. D. Cuarin, of N. Y. 
StepuHen Concer, of N. J. 
H. D. Maxwe tt, of Pa. 
Wm. O. Barrett, of Massa. 


Resolved, That the President be authorized to 
fill the vacancies in the number of Viee-Presidents, 
from the Delegates, as the representatives of other 
States respectively appear.”’ 


The above uominations being submitted to a 
vote of the Convention, they were unanimously 
elected its officers. 

The President, on taking the Chair, addressed 
the Convention, in acknowledgment of obligations, 
and with signal force and ability, upon various 
topics meriting the attention of that body. 

On motion of Mr. Drinker, of New York, it was 
unanimously voted that the deliberations of the 
Convention be opened by prayer. The President 
thereupon invited to the desk the Rev. Mr.Choules, 
of New York, who fervently addressed the Su- 
preme Being. 

Dr. Fisher, of Va., offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted :— 

‘« Resolved, that a committee of one from each 
State be appointed, whose duty it shall be to bring 
forward business in suitable form for the eonsider- 
ation and action of this Convention—embracing 


agriculture, commeree, manufactures, the mechan- 
ic arts, and the labor of the country.”’ 


The members of this committee having been 
nominated by the Convention, were duly appointed, 
as follows :— 

Messrs. Denny, of Pennsylvania; Grinnell, of 
Massachusetts; Chittenden, of Vermont; Ripley, 
of Connecticut; Norton, of New York; Hodges, 
of Rhode Island; Godwin, of New Jersey ; Thomp- 
son, of Delaware; White, of Michigan; Banks, 
of Kentucky; Fisher, of Virginia. 

On motion of Mr. Mapes, of New York, the 
‘“‘ Central Committee” of the Home League was 
added to the above committee. 

It was then voted that this committee be in- 
structed tc report sub-committees, to make distinct 
reports on the several subjects they may recom- 
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mend for the consideration of the Convention. 

The President, then, on motion, was instructed 
to invite gentlemen in attendance from other 
States, and who may not have been formally dele- 
gated, to take seats in the Convention. 

It was farther voted that a committee be ap- 
pointed to propose rules for the government oi 
this Convention. Whereupon the Chair appointed 
Messrs. Drinker, Shaw, and Clark that com- 
mittee. 

It was then voted that when this Convention 
adjourns, it be adjourned to meet in this building 
to-morrow at nine o’clock, A. M. Whereupon 
the Convention adjourned. 





Second Day’s Session. 





City or New York, Aprit 6, 1842. 

The National Home Industry Convention as- 
sembled this day at nine o’clock, A. M., agree- 
able to adjournment. 

The Convention having been called to order by 
the Chair, the Secretary read the proceedings of 
the previous day; when, on motion, the report 
was duly approved by the Convention. 

Mr. Drinker, from the Committee appointed to 
report rules of government for the Convention, 
submitted the report of the committee, which, on 
motion, was accepted, and the rules were unani- 
mously adopted—as follows :-— 

“The Committee appointed to present rules fo 
the government ef the Convention of the Friends 
of Home Industry respectfully report— 

Ist. That the journal of the proceedings be 


2d. That the President call for reports of com- 
mittees. 

3d. That all motions or questions be decided by 
a majority of the Convention. 

4th. That no remarks relative to the political 
parties of the day, or of a party character, be en- 
tertained. 

5th. That no member speak more than twice 
on any question without leave of the Convention. 

6th. That in all other proceedings, the Conven- 
vention be governed by the usual Parliamen- 
tary rules.” 

elegates not in attendance on the call of the 
States on the preceding day were requested by the 
Chair to present their credentials, when many 
who had since arrived in the’ city were duly quali- 
fied and took their seats in the Convention. 

Hon. Mr. Denny, from the committee of gne 
from each State represented in Convention, ap- 
pointed to bring forward business in form for the 
consideration of the Convention, reported the pro- 
ceedings of that committee ; the various subjects 
deemed to be necessary for the action of the Con- 
vention, and the several appropriate sub-commit- 
tees, in part, appointed to — thereupon. The 
report having been read, subjects and their 
committees were severally considered, and, after 
some amendments, appreved of, and other mem- 
bers added by the Convention to the committees 


not yet full, The report was then, on motion, re- 














ferred to the committee for completion. The com- 
mittees constituted were as follows :— 

1. On the subject of Agriculture, as affected 
by the legislation of other countries, and the Pro- 


tection of American Labor: 

Messrs. Denny, R. C. Nicholas, Norton, Rev. J. O. Choules, 
J. W. Thompson, Walsi of N. Y., B. Taft of Mass., A. 
pooase of Brooklyn, L. I.,. S. Carpenter of Mass., R. L. Al- 
en of N. ¥. 

2. On Iron and Coal and the Manufactures of 
Iron: 

Messrs. S. Oakley, P. Ripley, Hon. Wm. Wilkins, Winslow, 
Fisher of Va., Murphy, R. P. Hart, J. Gardner, Ryerson of 
N. J., Kellogg, Dr. Howe, Dwight of Ct., C. B. Barton of 
ae Bergen, Trask of Mass., Covert, Burden, B. Aycrigg 
r+) 


3. On Paper and the Manufactures thereof: 
. Messrs. John Campbell, Wm. Eichbaurm, J. J. Mapes. 

4. On Salt and the Fisheries : 

Messrs. J. Arnold of Masg., and D. R. Green. ; 

5. On Mineral Productions of the United 
States other than Iron and the Manufactures 
thereof : 

Messrs. Wm. A. Crocker, J. P. Simpson, R. P. Hart, Ives 


of Ct 
6. On Weol and Woolen Goods : 

Messrs. Henry Shaw, Peter H. Schenck, Murphy, Haven, 
Chittenden, G. M. Tibbetts of Troy, J. L. Rathbone of Al- 
pony J. Pettitof Cayuga, S. Beach of Mass., D. O. Kellogg, 
Kirby, and W. Deforest. 

7. On Cotton and Silk Manufactures : 

Messrs. Shepperd, Gen. A. Godwin, N. B. Craig, A. 
Hodge, Austin Durham, Alex. Walsh, 8. Holbrook Wm. 
G. Lambert of N. Y. Wm. Burnes, J. A. Underwood, Gen. 
Nettleton of Springfield, Mass. 

8. On Glass and Earthen Ware: 
Messrs. Henderson, T. B. Wakeman, Edward Cook, Jo- 
seph Porter of N. J., and T. H. Whitney. 
9. On Ready-made Clothing : 
Messrs. A. S. Baker, Caleb Lee of Pa., and Prentiss of R. I. 
10. On Leather and Manufactures of Leather: 

Messrs. Asaph Rice of Mass., Cox of Troy, Geo. C. Davis 
ot Maat. Jona. Trotter of N. ¥., Joseph Hunt, and Joseph 

mith. 

11. On Flax, Hemp, and the Manufactures 
thereof : 

Messrs. Wm. T. Banks, John Travers, T. B. Wakeman. 

12. On Sugar and Sugar Refining : 

Messrs. J. J. Mapes, J. W. Thompson, Del., Gen. A. Chan- 

dier, Wm. A. Cox. 
13. On Bonnets, Hats and the Manufactures of 
Straw, Palm Leaf, &c. 
Messrs. E. Clark, W. A. F. Sproat, of R. 1. 
14. On Soap and Candles : 
Mr. W. A. Colgate. 
15. On Brushes, Bellows and Combs: 

Messrs. John G. McMurray, €. C. Haven, [excused] L. 

C. Ives of Ct., Platt, H. Cary, Cook and Howard. 
16. On Buttons and Pins: 
Messrs. Edward Cook, N. Y. John I. Cowles, T. Slocum 
17. On Mechanic Arts not enumerated: 

Messrs. J. Brewster of Ct. C. Andrews of Patterson, N. J. 
A. Miller of Newark, N. J. Bacon, Holmes, T. B. Stillman, 
M. R. Hoe, T. R. Fisher, S. Myrick. 


18. On the General Interest of Manufactures, 
the Labor of the Country and the necessity of Pro- 
tection : 


Messrs. H. Greeley, N. Y.,S. E. Howard, Vt. Newall, 
R. L. and H. D. Maxwell, Pa. 


19. On the Influence which Protection will have 

on the General Interests of the Country: 
Messrs. C. C, Haven, S. Warren, 8S. E. Howard. 

20. To Memorialize Congress, requesting that 
in medifying the Tariff, a Preamble be adopted, 
similar to that of 1789 : 

Messrs. J. Blunt, A. Chandler, C. Jackson. 

21. On the relatiens of Protection to the Cur- 

rency : 


Messrs. Bacon, Wakeman, Sproat, Tibbets, H. Shaw 
Beach of Conn. 


22. On the subject of Jewelry : 


H. J, Hoyt, H. Edson, McFadden, J. M. Ward, of R. L, 
J. E. Hyde, 


23. On Finance and the Expenses of the Con- 
vention : 
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Gen. Godwin, W. W. Drinker, M. E. Thompson, A. 
Chandler. , 

24. On Resolutions : 

Hon. H. Denny, R. P. Hart, Haven, J. W. Thompson, 
Ripley. Z : 

25. On Duties on Foreign Guods sold at Auction : 

Messrs. Drinker, Hart, Starkweather. ; 

26. On the Sale of Foreign Goods by Auction: 

Messrs. D. Miller, H. Norton, J. Blunt, and J. C. Stark- 
weather. , é 

A motion to add to the subjects enumerated in 
the above report that of “ The Production and 
Consumption of the Precious Metals,” after some 
debate, was lost. 

A motior being made, that the several commit- 
tees appointed to report upon the subjects sub- 
raitted for the consideration of the Convention, be 
requested to retire during the session of the Con-/ 
vention, for the purpose of discharging their du- 
ties, a debate sprung up which resulted in a modi- 
fication of the motion, and the committees were 
thereupon allowed leave so to retire during the 
session. 

The President intimating the absence of Stephen 
Warren, Esq., one of the Vice-Presidents, and his 
inability to be present during the Convention, 
nominated Hon. George M. Tibbitts, of the same 
place, who thereupon was unanimously appointed } 
one of the Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Denny, from the Cemmittee on Business, | 
before-mentioned, further reported a series of re-, 
solutions, which were discussed at length by seve- | 
ral gentlemen of the Convention. Messrs. Mapes, 
of New-York, and Stewart, of Utica, addressed 
the Convention upen the general ebjects of the 
Convention, and the interests involved in its deli- 
berations, with much ability and effect. The ques- 
tion then being taken on the resolutions, separate- 
ly, the first four, and the seventh, were unani- 
mously adopted, and the others, after seme further 
debate, were laid on the table. The resolutions 
adopted were as follows : 

1. Resolved, That the depressed state of the icultural 
Manufacturing and Commercial interests of tne ebole coun- 
try calls loudly for the interposition of the General Govern- 
ment, the only power which can  eprcmeenney @ adopt and 

at out messouyes, now absolutely necessary for the relief 
of the people. 

2 Resolved That the Commercial arrangements and pro- | 
tective Legislation of foreign governments,and the strenuous 
efforts by foreigners to obtain the control of the American |) 
Market, imperatively demand that the shield of protection 
should be thrown over the American Laborer, no matter in 
what department ef industry he may be occupied. 

3. Resolved, That in the present embarrassed condition of 
the National Treasu the finances of several of the 
States, prompt and ient measures by Co _for the 
sieges protection of the industry of the country, giving to 
it life, vigor, and renewed activity, will be among the best 
Means of preserving the National Credit and restoring to a 
sound condition a per level that ot the United States. 
. = a ee : as our me trcame is on - in 

elligence of the whole commtmity, the permanence of our 
free institutions imperiouly demands that the labor of the 
country be constantly, steadily, and efficiently protected— 
that our we ee Fae ame on whom the chief responsibility } 
of maintaining them rests, may not be reduced to the de- 

graded and starving condition of the laboring classes tarough- 
Out the rest of the world. 
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Mr. Tibbits here submitted a resolution, which 
was referred to the above Committee on Busi-\ 
ness. 

The 7th Resolution was then referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


7. Resolved, That a ware-housing je re for the bonding 
of Goods on American Account exclusively may be judi- |) 


eious, but a general bonding system giving similar advan- 
tages to importers of goods on a account, would be an 
evasion of the Cash duty system an injury te can 


Commerce and Home Industry. 
[Referred to Committee on Commerce. | 
The Secretaries, on motion, were requested tol 








make out a list of the Cominittees, and the rooms 
to which they are to be respectively assigned. 

The Secretary, Mr. Chapin, here presented te 
the Convention, from Mr. Aycrigg, recently from 
Washington, the late report of the Chairman on 
Manufactures of the United States House of Re- 
presentatives. 

The Chairman of the Finance Cemmittee, Mr. 
Godwin, of New-Jersey, asked leave of the Chair 
to call the attention of that Committee to a meet- 
ing immediately after adjournment. 

Whereupon, Mr. Stewart, of Utica, moved that 
each member of the Convention pay $1, in part 
payment ef the various expenses incurred by the 
Convention, and for other purposes, in carrying 
out its objects, which motion was unanimously 
agreed to. The Secretary was, thereupon, re- 
quested to receive the amount thus paid in. 

The Business Committee reported the followmg 
resolution which was adopted : 


Resolved, That protection to the labor and capital of this 
country, and the acquisition of reciprocal benefits from 
foreign commerce, should be provided for by laws of Con- 
gress rather than by treaty stipulations. 


On motion, it was then voted, that when this 
Convention adjourn, it be adjourned to meet to- 
morrow morning at this place, and at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. And thereuponthe Convention adjourned. 


<<a 


Third Day’s Session. 


New-York, April 7, 1842. 

Tue National Home Industry Convention as- 
sembled this day, pursuant to adjeurnment, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. On the call of the Convention to 
order, by the Chair, the Secretary read the pro- 
ceedings of the previous day’s sessior , and his re- 
port was approved. 

Mr. Denny, from the Committee on Business, 
moved the appointmert of a Committee on the 
subject ef Books, and submitted the names of the 
gentlemen selected to compose that Committee. 
The motion was adopted, and the committee ap- 
pointed, as follows; Messrs. Lockwood, Chapin, 
Van Orden and Wakeman. 

The subject of reports being in order, Mr. 
Mapes, frem the Committee on “‘ Sugar and Su- 
gar Refining,” submitted at length a report cn 
those subjects, which was, on motion, accepted. 

Mr. Blunt, from the Committee appointed to 
memorialize Congress, calling for the use by that 
body, in its modification ef the Tariff of Duties, of 
the preamble to the Revenue Act of the 4th of 
July, 1778, reported such memorial ; which, being 
slightly amended, was agreed to and adepted. 

Mr. Oakley, from the Committee on “ Iron and 
Coal, and the Manufactures of Iron,” proposed 
the division of the subject submitted to the Com- 
mittee, whereupon Messrs. Kellogg Oakley, Fish- 
er, Winslow, and Ripley, repcrted on the import- 
ant branches of those subjects. The reports were 
severally and unanimously agreed to. 

On motion, Messrs. Whiting, Napier, Nelson 
and Miles were added to the Committee on Bon- 
nets, Hats, and the Manufactures ef Straw, Palm 
Leaf, &. 

Hon. Mr. Shaw, fromthe Committee on ‘‘ Wool 
and Woollen Goods,” submitted a report on those 
subjects, which having been read, was, by request 
of the Chairman, referred back to the Committee to 
be transcribed under their direction. 
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It was then voted that the several Committees 
have leave to prepare their reports, if desired, for 
publication. 

Mr. Drinker, from the Committee on ‘“‘ Foreign 
Goods sold at Auction, and Frauds on the Reve- 
nue,” reported at length; when, a slight amendment 
having been suggested by Mr. Schenck, the report 
was referred back to the Committee for reconside- 
ration, with leave to report on a subsequent day. 

The Business Committee reported through their 
Chairman, a,resolution that a Committee be rais- 
ed on the subjects of Philosophical and Chemical 
Apparatus, and submitted the names of Judge 

hite, Col. C. J. Clark, Dr. Fisher, A. D. Fry 
and Isaac Edge, as that Committee. The resolu- 
tion was adopted, and the above, Committee ap- 


Mr. Horace Greeley, from the Committee to 
whom had been assigned the duty to report on 
‘‘ the General Interests of Manufactures, the La- 
bor ef the Country, and the necessity of Protec- 
tion,” submitted the report of that Committee, 
which was accepted. 

Mr. C. C. Haven, from the Committee on “ The 
Influence which protection to Home Labor and 
reciprocal Commerce with Foreign Nations, will 
have on the general Interests of the Country,” re- 
ported. Whereupon, some remarks being made as 
to the meaning of certain clauses in the report, it 
was, on motion, temporarily recommitted for ex- 
planation, and subsequently reportedand agreed to. 

Dr. J. Thompson, from the Business Committee, 
called up for consideration the 8th resolution sub- 
mitted by the Committee, and laid on the table on 
the previous day, and as now amended by the 
the meats After some spirited remarks this 
resolution was adopted, as follows: 

8. Besolned, That, it is hereby recommended to the friends 
of American Industry throughout the States, the more effec- 
tually to encourage and pro‘eet Home Products and Domes- 
tic nctarene Has | ividaals as well as families and com- 
munities, should consume and wear, as far as practicable, 
and shill ia preference to thowe of foreign productions. eape- 
cially those of countries which refuse us reciprocal’ Com- 

Orn motion, by consent of the Finance Commit- 
tee, it was voted that the assessment of $1 on each 
member be increased to $5, with the view to ena- 
ble the Committees to publish their reports, and for 
other expenses of the Convention. 

A report having been submitted on the subjeet 
of plate, saddlery and hardware, it was referred to 
the Committee on [ron and its manufactures. 

The President here remarked, that an impre- 
sion having prevailed that the merchants were hos- 
tile to the object of this Convention, he was hap- 
py tocorrect the error by assuring the Convention 
that he felt authorised to say that they were gener- 
ally and zealously with us in feeling and sentiment. 

The Chair further stated, that Messrs. David 
Felt, and Boardman and Hart, of this city, had 
generously presented the Convention, its paper, 
ink stands and other stationery of domestic manu- 
facture, when, on motion, it was voted that the 
thanks of the Convention be presented to those 
gentlemen. The Convention then adjourned, to 
meet the next day at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

——— 


Fourth Day’s Session. 


New York, ApRiv 8, 1842. 

The Home Industry Cenvention assembled this 
day at ten o’clock, A.M. 

Order having been called by the President, the 


Secretary read the proceedings of the previous 


records were, on motion, approved. 


the purpose of receiving pecuniary aid, in publish- 
ing the docnments and proceedings of the ‘mg 
tion, which was adopted, and the Committee 
appointed. 

he President submitted to the Convention a 
communication from Ex-Governor Kent, of Maine, 
whereupon it was voted that the same be duly no- 
ticed on the records of the Convention. 

Mr. Joseph ;Grinnell, of Mass., from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported on that subject. 
The report, on the suggestion of the Chair, was 
temporarily re-committed. 

Messrs. Cook and Wood, from the Committee 


adopted. 


the Committee on Combs, which was likewise 
adopted. 
The President here alluded, in some forcible 


labor by British machinery, and the consequent 


with foreign manufactures. 


and the report was agreed to. 

The Seeretary read the Report from the Com- 
mittee on the subject of Leather, and the manufac- 
ture of Leather, which was accepted. 

Hon. Mr. Denny, of Penn., made a report, in part, 
on the subject of Agriculture, accompanied by ex- 
planatory remarks, which were followed by those of 
several members of the Convention. The report 
having been accepted, it was voted that the Com- 
mittee have leave to report more at large at a sub- 
sequent day. 

The report from the Committee on Commerce 
having been slightly amended, in conformity with 
various suggestions, was again presented and unani- 
mously approved. 


jects. 
quently handed in, bat not read. 


was accepted. An accompanying report was handed 
in by the same gentleman on the Cad Fishery. 

Mr. Bacon, of New York, from the Committee 
on Currency, &c., reported on that subject, and 


port was preserted by Mr. Treadwell, which was 
also accepted. 











=e was accepted. 


eports on the Mechanic Arts, not enumerated, ; 


on Ready-made Clothing, and on Silk, &c., were 
severally handed in, but the reading of them was 
dispensed with, the Convention being abeut to 
adjourn. 


The Committee on Glass and Earthenware also ~ 


reported, and asked the re-commitment of the re- 
port for the purpose of further enlargement, 
which was granted. 


day’s session, when, after a slight amendment, the — 


The Business Committee submitted a resolu- — 
tion, that a Committee of three be appointed for — 


on Buttons and Pins, reported, and their report was F 


The Secretary, Mr. Maxwell, read the report of | 


disadvantages of American mechanics competing — 


Dr. Fisher, of Va., from the Committee on Phi- © 
losophical and Chemical Apparatus, reported, 


Mr. Shepard, of Mass., from the Committee on | 
Cotton and Silk, and goods manufactured of these | 
| materials, reported on the first branch of these sub- 
A report on the latter branch was subse- 


Mr. Arnold, of Mass., from the Committee on the qi 
} Whale Fishery, Salt, &c., reported, and the report — 
the report was accepted. A supplementary re- — 


Mr. Clark, of New York, from the Committee 3 
on Hats, Caps, Bennets, &c., reported, and the © 
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and pertinent remarks, to the multiplication of — for 
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» had been delegated. 


) ject of protection to American labor.” 


= unanimously 


» the formation of the Home League, constituted by 
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Mr. Haven, from the Business Committee, re- 
orted a resolution of some length on the subject 
of the Public Lands, which, after discussion, was 
laid on the table 
The Secretary, Mr. Chapin, here stated, on being 
called on by the Chair, that the number of delegates 
duly appuinted by the various Home Leagues and 
other associations and meetings throughout the 


country, as appeared by the credentials in his pos- |} 


session, was over eleven hundred. But thes} 
about four hundred only appeared to have at- 
tended the Convention. The notices, printed 
and otherwise, accompanying these credentials, 
gave, however, the most satisfactory assurances 
of the great interest, and numbers attending the 
meetings at which the delegates had been ap- 
ointed, in the various States from which they 


On motion, it was voted that the supplementary 
report on the subject of currency be re-eonsidered. 
It was then moved that it lie on the table, which 
was carried. 

Mr. Bartlett, of Mass., one of the Secretaries, 
offered the following resolution, which was passed 
unanimously :-— 

““ Resolved, that we recommend to ovr friends 
in all parts of the country, to hold mass meetings 
for the expression of public sentiment on the sub- 


Dr. Fisher, of Va., offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted :— 

“* Resolved, that the several committees which 
have, in accordance with their duties, reported to 
this Convention, be requested to appoint one of 
their number to constitute a general committee for } 
the purpose of arranging the several reports for 
publication, if they deem it advisable ; and, also, 
that said general committee be requested to pro- } 
ceed to Washington city, for the purpose’of sub- 
mitting the statistics embodied in said reports to 
the appropriate committees of Congress.”’ 

On motion of Gen. Godwin, of N. J., it was 


“* Resolved, that this Convention approves of 


the Convention held in October last, which was 
authorized to convoke an Annual Convention, to 
be held sometime during the Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute in New York, and that the members 
of this Cevention are desired to aid in getting up 
such a Cenvention in October next, from all the 
various sections of the country; and for that pur- 
pose, each individual present is desired to use his 
exertions to have Home Leagues formed in every 
district of the country where his influence extends ; 
and that the committee representing the Primary 
League be requested to cause early and extensive 
notice to be given of the Conventiun to meet as 
aforesaid.” 


It was then moved that the reports submitted 
to this Convention, together with the various pro- 
ceedings thereof, be committed to the Secretary, 
Mr. Chapin; that he be instructed to prepare 
them, and that they be published under his super- 
vision. The Secretary declining to assume all the 
responsibility proposed, moved to amend the mo- 
tion, by first referring them to the ‘‘ Central Com- 
mittee”’ of the U.S. Home League. The motien, 
then, as amended, was unanimously passed. 

On motion of Mr. Oakley, of N. J., it was una- 








nimously voted, that the thanks of this Convention 


be given to the President, and the other officers of 
this Convention. 

The Chair responded to this vote in a brief but 
eloquent manner. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


LORING CHAPIN, N. Y. 
Dr. STEPHEN CONG N. J. 
HENRY D. MAXWELL, Penn. 


WM. O. BARTLETT, Mass. 


Remeort of the Secretary of the Primary U. 
S. Home League, to the National Industry 
Convention. 


It is probably not unknown tothe majority of 
this Convention that, in pursuance of public notice 
and of arrangements made by the American Insti- 
tute of the city of New-York, a Convention of the 
friends of Home Industry and generally of Ameri- 
can interests was convened in this city, on the 
15th of October last. Theproceedings of that Con- 
vention, though published in the public papers and 
issued in a circular form by a'standing or ‘“‘ Central 
Committee” duly appointed by the Convention, 
may require to be briefly recapitulated cn this oc- 
casion, as the basis of the present Convention. 

That Convention was organized by the appoint- 
ment of Gen. James Talmadge, of the city of New 
York, as President. Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, of 
New Jersey ; J. Brewster, Esq., of Comnecticut ; 
Judge Harwood, of Maryland, and George Field, 
Esq., of Flerida, as Vice Presideats. Loring D. 
Chapin ef New York, Melvin Copeland of Connec 
ticut and L. A. Sykes of New Jersey, as Secreta- 
ries. 

There were duly represented at this Convention 
seventeen States and Territories, by a delegation 
consisting of one hundred and ninety-four members. 

The Convention, after preliminary transactions, 
then unanimously resolved itself into ‘‘ Taz Home 
LeaGue; for the protection ot American Labor 
and the promoiion of reeiprocal Commerce.” : 

A plan of business having been submitted to the 
Convention, by a committee appointed for that 
purpose, a series of Resolutions was reported and 
unanimously adopted, expressive of the views 
and objects ef The Home League. A committee 
of one from each State and Territory represented 
in conventien, was thereupon appointed, ‘‘ to report 
a plan of organization for The Home League, a- 
dapted to states and counties,” and designed as a 
permanent and efficient organization, to carry eut 
the objects and national interests for which the 
Convention had been called. This committee sub- 
sequently reported the following Preamble, Con- 
stitution and Central Committee ; which, upon due 
deliberation, were unanimously approved and 
adopted. 

‘* Whereas, The Agricultural, Commercial, Man- 
ufaeturing, and Financial interests of the people of 
the United States, may be promoted by the accu- 
mulation and diffusion of facts in relation to them, 
by means of an Association extending through, and 
embracing all classes and departments of society ; 
therefore the undersi do adopt as follows : 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1st. This Association shall be denomina- 
ted ‘‘The Home League for the Protection of 
American Labor, and the Promotion of Reciprocal 
Commerce.” 

'Art.9. Any persons subscribing to this Censti- 
tutic. 4 paying into its Treasury the sum of one 
dollar annually, or at any one time the sum of five 
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dollars, shall be a member of this League, and en- 
titled to all its benefits and privileges. 

Art. 3. The officers of the League shall be a 
President and four Vice-Presidents, a Correspond- 
ing and Recerding Secretary, a Treasurer, and a 
Central Committee of twelve, to be chosen annual- 
ly by the members as directed in the by-laws,and the 

residents of the State branches shall be ez-officio 
Vice-Presidents of the Home League. 

Art. 4, In each State the Leagoe shall form a 
Central Association to promote the objects of the 
League, with auxiliary branches in the principal 
towns and counties, and at each annual meeting 
delegates are to be appointed to attend at the an- 
nual meeting of the Home League. 

Art. 5. The stated annus] mee*ing of the Asso- 
ciation shall be in the city of New York, during 
the Fair of the American Institute, when its offi- 
cers and Central Committee shall be chosen by a 
majerity of voters present. 

Art. 6. By-laws for the government of the 
League shall be enacted by the respective Associa- 
tions for theit own government. 

The committee further reperted the organization 
of the Central Committee, as follows; whereupon 
the members were duly elected by the Convention 
for the ensuing year; 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 

J, Blunt, C. C. Haven, Gen. A. Chandler, Geo. 
Bacon, New York: R. H. Preyn, Albany; Joseph 
Burden, Troy; Cel. Charles S. Morgan, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Melvin Copeland, Conn.; Benjamin 
F. Reeves, Philadelphia; Samuel W. Lawrence, 
Boston, Mass.; William B. Kinney, New Jersey ; 
George B. Holmes, Providence, R. I. 

I. Travers, of N. Y., Corresponding Secretary. 

L. D. Cuapin, of N. Y., Recording Secretary. 

Wiciiam G. Lampsrt, New Yerk, Treasurer. 

The Heme League thereafter proceeded te dis- 
cuss at length the various interests connected with, 
and the important objects to be accomplished, by 
its organization, more especially in behalf of the 
industriel classes of our countrymen; and also to 
pass resolutions in pursuance of the principles 
adopted as the sense of the Convention. A Com- 
mittee was then appuinted to address the public 
at a subsequent day, on the leading interests em- 
braced by the deliberations and conclusions of the 
Meeting. After further discussion, and the Com- 
munication of much important infermation by the 
numerous Delegates present, the Cenvention ad- 
journed. 

(A more particular record of the proceedings of 
this Convention will be found ia the Secretary’s 
Report, issued in a Circular form by the “ Central | 
Committee.”’) 

The Committee, to which had been referred the 
subject of an Address to the public, duly repor- 
ted; and the Address has since been published, 
and spread before tte public in a pamphiet form. 

’ It. conformity with the duties with which the 
Central Committee were deemed to be charged by 
their appointment, they have preceeded ad interim 
to call and to promote the organization of State 
and other Auxiliary Associations in various parts 
of the country; and it has been with the liveliest 
feelings of pleasure that they have witnessed their 
efforts crowned with unex success. In the 








discharge of these duties, it should be the special 
service of the Committee to acknowledge their ob- 
ligations to the noble and important aid and ce- 





operation of the New York State Home League, 
whose zealous and talented members have contri- 
buted so largely to the success which has char- 
acterized the dissemination of our principles, both 
here and abroad. 

This large and efficient Association completed 
its organizntion on the 23d December last, by the 
adoption of a Censtitution, and the appeintment, 
among its other officers, of fifty-eight Vice-Presi- 
dents, or one for each eounty in this State, with 
instructions to aid in the formation of auxiliary 
county and tewn Home Leagues. Numerous 
large and efficient auxiliary Associations have thus 
been formed in very many of the counties, towns, 
and cities in the State ef New York, all designed 
expressly “for the protection of American labor 
and the promotion of reciprocal commerce.” 

It might seem needless to add, in this place, 
that these Associations among the producing elass- 
es of our fellow citizens, whose interests have thus 
been consulted by a free and honest interchange of 
sentiment, regardless alike of party distinctions 
and ef local interests, have been productive of the 
greatest good, in awakening the attention of the 
people to existing evils, and to their legitimate re- 
medies. 


Itis with no less pleasure that the Committee: 


and the friends of domestic interests generally, are 
enabled to state, that Auxiliary, State, County and 
Town Home Leagues have been fermed for the 
same great national purpeses, throughout the coun- 
try—in the Southern and Western, as well as in 
the Middle and Eastern States. 

This fact is deemed te be the most certain and 
flattering evideace of the favorable decision of the 
pu upon the principles advocated by the Home 

gue ; that the people have become aroused to 
a sense of what constitutes their true and perma- 
nent interests, and that without adequate encour- 
agement to home irdustry—a system of self-pro- 
tection and cf settled financial policy, based on this 
all important interest—we look in vain for indi- 
vidual or national presperity. Nor can it be un- 
worthy of special congratulation that our country- 
men of the South are becoming, as is seen by daily 
evidences, and for clearly established reasons, pro- 
foundly sensible of the important truth, that heir 
best and permanent isterests are intimately and 
necessarily identified with those of the North and 
West. 

In the further exercise of what they deemed to 
be a duty at this crisis of our industrial and ration- 
al affairs, and for the single purpese of further pro- 
meting the general good, the Central Committee have 
called this Convention by the following circular: 

NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

“Ata meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Home League, held at the American Institute, in 
the city of New York, on the 19th day of January, 
1842, the following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, It is universally conceded that a re- 
adjustment of the tariff should be made before Ju- 
ly next; and whereas, the efforts of those opposed 
to any discrimlnation in faver of American Indus- 
try have hitherto been effectual iu preventing any 
proper inquiry by a committee of Congress for the 
purpose of laying before that body authentic infer- 
mation as te the effect of such duties upen domes- 
tic industry and the interests of the country; there- 
fore be it 
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Resolved, That the friends of American Indas- 
try and Reciprocal Commerce, and the supporters 
of Home Interests, be requested to meet in Na- 
tional Conventior, in the city of New York, on 
‘Tuesday, the 5th day of April next, at 11 e’clock, 
A. M., to furnish information and devise measures 
which shall tend to protect existing interests, and 
to secure in future the labor and enterprise of the 
country, from the ruinous effects of novel and haz- 
ardous experiments at home, and hostile legisla- 
tion abroad. 

Resolved, That the respective branches of the 
Home League in thé several States, together with 
all agricultural,mechanical, manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and internal improvement associations 
throughout the country, be requested,to collect and 
transmit, through their delegates, to the Conven- 
tion, all such authentic information as shall illus- 
trate the necessity of promoting and sustaining 
American Interests. 

Signed, JOSEPH BLUNT, 
ADONIRAM CHANDLER, 
C. C. HAVEN, 
JOHN TRAVERS, 
L. D. CHAPIN, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 
JAMES C. FISHER. 

The Committee addressed a circular to editors 
and publishers in various parts of the country, ac- 
companied by the above notice, asking their co- 
operation in giving publicity to the call for the 
Convention; yet, from local and party prejudices, 
the call has been very limited in comparison with 
the importance of the occasion. The N. Y. State 
Home League has followed up and sustained this 
call, and the duties develving, as a consequence, 
upon the Committee, with a zeal and patriotism 
meriting the praise and gratitude of every friend of 
the country. By its weekly and crowded meet- 
ings, at which have been discussed with signal 
ability, not only by our own citizens but by visi- 
tants from many other States the, great interests 
involved in our national legislation upon home po- 
licy, it has widely diffused information, and inspir- 
ed an iucreasing confidence in the justice and im- 
portance of our cause. 

_ Communications have been received from Auxil- 
lary Associations, from numerous branches of in- 
dustry, and from distinguished friends of home in- 
terests, transmitting much valuable statistical in- 
formation. Nor has the League failed to furnish 
others with such data, in all instances where it 
might prove useful, or aid the deliberations of 
those interested in the prospective measure of a 
tariff of duties. The several committees have zea- 
lously and promptly discharged their oftentimes 
arduous duties ; and their reperts and inquiries 
have been at various times spread before the pub- 
lic. All interrogatories, propounded by delibera- 


tive bodies, have likewise been as carefully an- || 


swered, as the sources of information have per- 
mitted. And, in this connection, it should be sta- 
ted, that it was a paramount object in the call of 
this Convention, to elicit, by a free interchange of 
opinion and of facts among our countrymen, such 
information touching this subject as might aid the 
American people in arriving at safe conclusions, 
and in enabling their congressional representatives 
to execute their will. 

These subjects and transactions, (minute re- 
cords of which have been kept) still continue to 


engage the attention of the Home League, the 
Committees, and Auxiliary Associations, more 
than one hundred of which have already been 
formed in various sections of the country. And 
such will, hereafter, constitute the duties imposed 
upen them, not only by the constitutions which 
they have adopted, but by a deep sense of the 
obligations they ewe their country at this crisis, 
by a solemn conviction of the necessity of action 
by the people, and a consciousness ef the purity 
and singleness of their motives. The demon of 
party spirit has never been suffered, for a moment, 
té invade their halls of deliberation, nor have sec- 
tional or partizan interests been allowed to obtrude 
themselves into debate, or to warp the conclusions 
to which they have arrived. The patriotic of all 
parties, and from every section of the land, have 
at all times, been invited to unite im their investi- 
gations, for the single purpose of premoting the 
public good. 
| And it has been with no common pleasure that 
they have found such equally interested in discuss- 
ing “ protection te American labor and the esta- 
| blishment of reeiprocal commerce.” Regardless, 
alike, of the puny shafts of politicians and the 
| prejudices of the selfish, they have pursued their 
|inquiries and deliberations, as they set out, for the 
| sole purpose of arriving at truth, and with a fear- 
less and honest intention of executing its man- 
dates. In this, they have the proud satisfaction 
‘to say, that they have been sustained and borne for- 
ward by the concurrent force of popular opinion 
and the united efforts of the peuple, in a manner 
neither anticipated by us ner appreciated by our 
opponents. So wide-spread and overwhelming, 
even now, is that opinion, that we hazard nothing 
in saying, that should the people’s representatives 
longer misrepresent their interests and demands, 
such representatives will soen have the singular 
distinction, if such they cevet, of standing “ so- 
lemnly eminent and alone.” The people have, 
indeed, emphatically spoken; and their voice, 
now reverberating from the east to the west and 
from the north to the south, is heard in no equivo- 
‘cal echoes from the national halls at Washington. 
| Justice demands, on this occasion, frem the 
‘committee, and from every friend of Home indus- 
‘try, an expression of obligation to the American 
| Institute of New-York, for its efficient and disinte- 
rested efforts, at all times, for the promotion of 
American interests, and especially at this time, for 
the signal service gratuitously rendered the Home 
League, in furnishing its ample and accommoda- 
ting halls for the meetings and the transactions of 
the various other interests of the friends of Ame- 
rican industry; in addition to the fgreat associate 
objects for which the institution has been so long 
and so honorably distinguished. 

With these general remarks in reference to what 
has been done at this point of our country; and, 
without alluding to the details of business and sta- 
tistical inquiry, which may,in due erder of time 
and place, subserve the interests of this Conven- 
tion,—with an earnest desire te hear from the nu- 
merous delegates in attendance from other sections 
of our land;—to listen to and be instructed by 
their collected wisdom, and to note their delibera- 
tions and conclusions for the benefit of ethers—the 
committee, with those aiding in ealling this Con- 
vention, beg leave, most respectfully, to submit to 
their pleasure the further proceedings of this Coa- 
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Ithas been to commune with you, gen- 
tlemen, on a great, and now peculiarly-interesting | 
question of natienal policy and of necessity; to | 


vention. 


concentrate the practical knowledge and embody 
the wishes of the American people on the vital in- 
tereats of protection to their industry, and the es- 
tablishment of a reciprocal foreign commerce, that 
your deliberative wisdom has been invoked on this 
oceasion. And now, gentlemen, yielding to your 
wishes and better judgment in all things, the 
blessings of Heaven are entreated on your delibe- 
rations. LORING D. CHAPIN, Secretary. 





REPORT ON A PREAMBLE TO 
THE TARIFF. 


Mr. J. Bunt, from the committee appointed to 
consider the subject of a Preamble to the new Ta- 
riff Act, similar to that'prefixed to the Act of 1789, 
reported the following Memorial : 

Tothe Honorable the Senate and House of Re- 


presentatives of the United States, in Congress 
assembled : 


Your memorialists respectfully represent, that 
previous to the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United Sates, the jealousy of the States and a de- 
sire to attract to their ports an undue portion of 
goods imported for general consumption, prevented 
the establishment of any general policy; and the 
American market was left open to the influx of fo- 
reign goods, and the whole country was thus flood- 
ed with European manufactures, breaking down 
the American workman and exhausting the coun- 
try of its currency, in payment for articles, which, if 
produced by domestic industry, might have been 
paid for by those productions of our soil, the impor- 
tation of which from the United States was prohibi- 
ted by the commercial regulations of Europe. 

That the prostrate condition of the country un- 
der this unequal system—prohibition and monopoly 
on one side, and free trade on the other—had pro- 
duced a general conviction of the necessity of cre- 
ating some adequate power to remedy the evil; 
and the result of this conviction was the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, which, it 
cannot be denied by any conversant with our his- 
tory, was framed with the express design of crea- 
ting a government to regulate the commerce and 


protect the industry of the country. With this 
view tke distinguished men who framed the Con- 
stitution, and who were selected upon its adoption 
by their feliow-citizens to organize the Government, 
as the very first step teward the re-establishment of 
presperity, proposed a system of duties on import- 
ed goods. On the 8th of April, 1789, the oath to 
support the constitution was administered to Con- 
gress, and immediately after the House was thus 


themselves into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. Mr. Madison then introduced 
his prepositions to levy certain duties on imported 
goods as the first and most important business for 
‘their consideration. Out of these propositions, af- 


|ter a discussion which lasted nearly three months, 


was framed the first revenue act of the United 
States. The preamble to this Act is in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘ Whereas, it is necessary for the sup- 
port of Government, for the discharge of the debts 
of the United States, and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on 
goods, wares and merchandizes imported.” 

This is the second act passed by Congress, and it 
immediately follows the aet prescribing the oath of 
office to be administered to those appointed to the 
executior of the new Government. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of any contemporaneous construction 
of the constitution entitled to more weight than one 
given under such circumstanees, when the motives 
that ied to the adoption of that instrnment were still 
operating upon the community, and the men who 
had borne so active a part in forming the govern- 
ment, were the very persons selected to administer it. 
This law was approved by George Washington, on 
ithe 4th of July, 1789, the anniversary ef our na- 
|tion, which was again signalized by a ,ublic act, 
| destined to render us still more independent of Eu- 
Tepe, ard to cenfer on the country substantial bles- 
sings, scarcely inferior to those obtained by the 
Revolution. After so striking a contemperaneous 
construction of the national charter, and after the 
experience of half a century of the unexampled be- 
nefits realized by the country from the enceur- 
agement afforded by this policy to domestic indus- 
try, it was scarcely to have been expected, that 
any doubts could be entertained as to the power of 
Congress to promote American manufactures by 
‘discriminating duties, or to pass laws of a retalia- 
tory character with the view of curtailing the mar 
ket of those nations who shut their ports against 
(the most important productions of the United 
States. 
| It would seem, however, that the beneficial re- 











sults of the exercise of the powers entrusted to the 
|General Government, instead of producing a uni- 
| versal conviction of the propriety of conferring on 
_it such authority, had produced a jealousy ef its 
| exercise, which, emboldened by success, has at last 
ventured to question its constitutionality. It is high 
time, that this spirit should be put down, and these 
affected doubts met by a prompt and decisive as- 
|sertion of constitutional authority. 
Already has the country suffered enough from 
tke war of abstractions upon its practical interests 
and its present suffering condition demands that 
we should recur to the practical lessons of wisdom 
_and patriotism set us by eur revnlutionary ances- 
tors. By departing from those ancient land-marks, 
and deserting the sound policy adopted at the for- 


| 





| of free trade, the country has been placed in acon- 
dition not unlike its situation under the old confe- 
| deration ; and this convention earnestly solicits, 
that Congress will indicate its determination to 
_assert and vindicate the constitutional authority of 
the government, by adopting as a preamble to the 
| Revenue Act, now before Congress, the preamble 
tothe Act of July 4, 1789. 








organized, and with this solemn promise fresh in 


their minds, these wise and patriotic men resolved || 


ihe J. BLUNT, 
New-York, April 8, 1842. A. CHANDLER. 


mation of the Government, for the abstract theory F* 
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' The Committee upon “the question of a “ Duty 
_ on Auction Sales of all Foreign Goods, 9 


' modifications, they beg leave to submit to this 


| hesitation on the part of Congress would, in the 
_ opinion of your Committee, be a virtual surrender 
_ of the principles of self-preservation. 


_ tion and intimate connection existing between the 


| foreign interests are sustained to the prejudice of 
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REPORT ON AUCTION SALES AND 
FRAUDS ON THE REVENUE. 


[Brought in by W. W. Drinker, of N. Y.] 


Frauds upon the Revenue,” 
Respectfully Report : 
That two of the present Committee were ap- 
pointed by the New-York State Home League to 


make a report to that bedy, which with some 


Convention. 


Your committee are aware that the mercantile 
and trading community of the city of New-York 
have been charged with overtrading, and running 
themselves and the country in debt by excessive 
importations and inordinate speculation. But the 
fact that these importations are in the hands of 
and controled by foreigners, representing foreign 
interests, located in the city for this very purpose, 
has not been so well understood, ard through 
whom, and by whom, the market is inundated 
with foreign goods, in which they are principally 
facilitated by the mode of sale by auction, while 





If this question had reference merely to revenue 


from the peculiar character ef our commercial re- 


for the General Government, a duty upep Auction | gulations and the absence of judicious discrimina- 
Sales would be objectionable as interfering with || tion, the singular anomaly is presented of our own 


State Legislation already exercised for that pur- 


citizens being driven out of a most impertant 


pose. There are, however, other srnatbemsiens branch of business by the superior advantages ex- 


involved, the operation and effect of which are so 
intimately connected with, and promotive of dis- | 
aster to the manufacturing, trading, and commer- 
cial interests, and of the country at large, that | 





In order to form a correct estimate of the rela- 


auction sales of foreign goods, excessive importa- 
tions, and the facility by which,through this medium, 


our own, it becomes necessary to show the present | 
condition of our foreign trade, and the mode in 
which it is conducted in the city of New-York, as 
the great commercial emporium of the country. 

By information furnished by the Collector of 
this port, it appears that of the entire amount of 
importations as entered at the Custom-House, 

65 per cent from England, on Englishaccount 


35 . " i on American. 
83 per cent. from France on French account. 
17 re -s . American ; 


And from all other countries (China excepted) the | 
proportion in favor of foreign importations upon 
foreign account, is the same as those from France, 
viz: eighty-three per cent. 

The imports dering the year 
1840, which were less than an 


year since 1832, amountedto $107,141,519 
Of this amount 53 per cent. 
came in free, or 57,196,206 





Leaving a balance paying duty ef $49,945,315 
It is estimated that two-thirds 
of the whole revenue from the 
ustoms is collected in the port 
of New-York. If so, the amount 
of imports would be 
Upen which foreign interests 
are subjected to a duty upon 
And American 
But the foreign imports, free of 
duty, $42,325,180 96 
And the American, 14,870,913 04 
The aggregate in favor of foreign inte is 


$33,296,876 


$24,541,022 56 
14,870,913 44 


tended to those of foreign governments. 

That this may be clearly seen, it is only neces- 
sary to advert to the fact, that these agents are 
either connected with, or interested in, foreign 
manufacturing interests. So far as Great Britain 
is concerned, there may be a few American Cem- 
mission Houses engaged in her manufacturing in- 
terests as agents, but the majority are aliens. With 
France and Germany, nearly, if not all, are subjects 
of foreign governments, exempt from taxation, mi- 
litary and jury duty; many of them not even occu- 
pying warehouses, having the right of action iv our 
highest judicial tribunal, which by our constitution 
is denied ‘to citizens residing in the same state. 
Without attachment to our free institutions or re- 
spect for our laws, they net only yield no equiva- 
lent for the superiority thus enjoyed over our own 
citizens, but are ever most active in efforts to influ- 
ence the passage of Jaws in our national councils 
favorable to their own interests and of those they 
represent, or to defeat measures protective of our 





‘| ewn. Identified with the commerce of the coun- 


| try, swarming in all the avenues of the great com- 
| mercial emperium of the Union, the very atmos- 
phere of public opinion, where it is of all other pla- 
ces most calculated to have weight and influence, is 
poisoned by the false theories of free trade, indus- 
triously promulgated by the public press, a majority 
| of which, it is well known, are controled by fereign 
influence in this city. The position these foreign 
agents occupy enables them to take every advan- 
tage of the enterprize and labor ef our manufac- 
turers. And ere the American manufacturer 


'| can reap any advantage in the introduction of new 


and cheap fabrics, the preducts of his skill and la- 
bor, he finds the market inundated by a foreign 
article, made in exact imitation, even to the very 
marks and numbers, and stamped with the name, 
(but of inferior quality); or if an American impor- 
ter sends his orders to England, the same convey- 
ance that brings his goods will also bring much 
larger quantities, frequently of inferior quality, but 
also similar in appearance; and before the Ameri- 
can imperter can dispose of his goods, (for 
whieh he has paid the English manufacturer a 
large profit) those on foreign account are forced 
into market through the auetions. The purchasers 
donot detect the difference, and as they can be sold 
far below the cost to the American Importer, and 
are passed through the Custom House at a much 








s seventy-four per cent. to twenty-six. 


lower invoice price, by which a further advantage 
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is gained in the duties ; the consequence is, our own | 
importers are driven out of market, and the mono- | 
poly thrown into the hands of the foreign agents in | 
the interest of the foreign manufacturer. 
It is plain in these operations to diseern the far- | 
seeing and unvarying policy of England. During | 
our Colonial existence, her iron hand crushed every | 
attempt at manufacturing on the part of the colo- 
nists. As Lord Chatham remarked, “ he would not | 
have the Americans to make a hobd-naii,’”’ and in | 
Parliament it was also said “nor a razor te shave | 
their beards." When we became independent as 
a nation, she inundated us with her manufactured | 
goods for the purpose of preventing our own from | 
rising inte existence. After the war of 1812, Pre- 
sident Adams in a letter te a gentleman of Previ- || 
dence, remarked, “he wondered why so much expe- || 
rience has nol taught us more caution. The Bri- | 
tish Manufacturers and Merchants immediately 
after the peace disgorged upon us all their stores 
of merchandize tand manufactures, not only | 
without profit, but at a certain loss for a time, | 
with the express purpose of annihilating and ru- 
ining all our manufacturers.”’ This has been her | 
policy, never for a moment abandoned—a pelicy 
which has been seconded by our own course of 
vascilating legislation upon the Tariff—with her, 
steady, uniform and unalterable protection, by | 
which alone the permanent interest of any country | 
can be sustained—with us, at one time giving, by | 
a high rate of duty, unhealthy action ard specula- | 
tive competition to our manufacturing interests ; 
at another, unnatural and ruinous depression by a 
reduction, by which means England has ever been | 
enabled to sustain her own policy and preserve an | 
advantage which a more certain and permanent | 
system of legislation upon our part would have 
prevented. The consequence is, that not only | 
England, but other European nations, following in | 
her wake, are enabled to inundate and overstock | 
our markets with their own manufactured goods, | 
and supply us also with subjects of their own go- | 
vernments to usurp the business occupations of our | 
own citizens. To allthe manufacturing interests of | 
Europe, but especially Franccand England. Ours | 
is the most important market in the werld. The, 
manufacturers in the latter especially are well 
aware, after supplying the foreign demand at | 
home, there is no place where they can dispose so 
readily of their surplus stock as in this market, or || 
so speedily realize the avails, by the facilities af- } 
forded thern through the medium of the auction | 
sales. A simple illustration will serve to show the | 
reason these goods are permitted to be sold at such | 
incredibly lew prices frequently as to give rise to | 
the opinion that operations so apparently ruinous | 
in their results, could not be repeated or continued. 
A manufacturer in England makes, for example, | 
geods to the amount of $100,000, and sells of this | 
amount te supply the foreign and home demand | 
$90,000 at a profit of ten per cent; his profits are | 
consequently in his surplus stock, or $10,600 re- | 
maining. It would be far better for him to burn | 
these goods than to force a sale at a depreciated | 
price at home. He therefore sends them to our | 
market, to be forced on us through the medium of | 
the auctions, and, by a parity of reasoning probably | 
calculates, that ourdealers here will net permit them | 
to be sold at such sacrifices as will interfere with | 
their trade. But at all events he is the gainer, 
even if the goods are sold at less than half price, || 
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| seems plausible enough upon the surface. 


er at any price short of a total loss. In this epera- 
tion too, with the genernl laxity of morals in re- 
spect to avoiding the payment of duties, he justi- 
fies himself in invoicing these goods far below the 
cost of manufacture; the shipping freight and 
other expenses are also taken into account, and 
hence the cost as put down in his invoices to be 
passed through the Custom House, will be far be- 
low any price at which they could be purchased 
at the place of manufacture. For this reasow, if 
there were none others of equal weight, it is just 
that the injury and wrong inflicted upon the Ame- 
rican importer and dealer, and the loss cf revenue, 
should be met by a duty upon the only medium 
through which these foreigners are thus enabled to 
operate so injuriously upon the interests of eur 
own manufacturers and upon all fair and legitimate 
trade, which it is the duty of our government to 


| protect. 


It is true, that the advocates of Free Trade, as. 
it is called, assert that the consumer is benefitted, 
in that he obtains his goods at low prices. er 

t 
would be easy, however, to show, were it in place 
here, that no prices, however low, or cheap, as it 
is termed, is advantageous, unlees you put it in the 
power of the consumer, by encouraging and fairly 
protecting him in his Jegitimate business or pur- 
suits, to obtain by his skill, labor and industry, the 
means of purchase. In the case of these goods, 
they are not required by the law of supply and de- 
mand; the depreciation in price is the result of 
an overstock and forced sales, bearing upon a mar- 
ket already well supplied; and the effect is to depre- 
ciate the market price, by which the fair profits of 
the dealers are not only affected, but they cause loss- 
es and reductions, by which many are prostrated 
in their business. Again, in our mixed currency, 
resting upon a specie basis, when our imports ex- 
ceed our exports, the surplus takes from this ba- 
sis, and produces contractions in eur paper circu- 
lating medium, by the withdrawal of those facili- 
ties from the avenues of business, upyn which the 
community are at all times more or less depen- 
dant, and by making money, as it is termed, 
scarce, causes a further reduction and depreciation 
in prices. The merchants and others iu business or 
trade, to meet their engagements, are compelled 
to offer and sell their property at a sacrifice; and 
thus confusion and loss of confidence is created, and 
difficulties accelerated, involving all classes in one 
common disaster. 

Your Committee are aware that the best pretec- 
tion against these evils rests in the proper regula- 
tien or correction of our paper credit system of do- 
ing business, which rests mainly in our banking in- 
stitutions ; and in respect to foreign importations, 
to which the auction system is a most powerful 
uuxiliary; the one furnishing the paper circulating 
medium, and the other acting upon it. When 
through the medium of the first, the volume of our 
currency is increased, prices of all descriptions of 
property rise; importations will then be forced up- 
on us, even in the face of a high tariff; and until 
the undertow sets in, produced in the end by im- 
porting more than we export, every thing appears 
prosperous. The advantage derived by foreigners, 
in these importations, is as manifest as the injury 
inflicted upon the interests ef the country, because 
they receive all balances in their favor, not by am 
exchange of equivalents, but in specie, the great 
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basis upen which our paper currency rests, produ- 
cing the results before referred to. In effect, they 
draw off the basis of values, and for which we re- 
ceive their manufactured goods or products, which 
in respect to those of cotton, while we furnish them 
with the raw material, they return it upon us with 
the addition ef from two to three hundred per cent. 
of their labor. 

The connection of the auction system with 
that of the banking, in facilitating ana promoting 
these operations, may readily be determined. For- 
eign goods are usually sold upon a credit of six 
morths to the purchasers. The credit enhances 
the price. The auctioneer receives endorsed notes, 
and being himself a capitalist, with the addition of 
his own name he is enabled the mere readily to ob- 
tain the money for such paper, either from the 
banks, or from capitalists who keep cheir funds de- 
posited in these institutions for operations of this 
nature; by which means the auctioneer is enabled 
to cash the sales made on accouat of the foreign 
importers, a few days after they are made. Now, 
as our bank paper, which is money with us, will 
not answer for remittances to Europe, in all cases 
where the balance of trade is against us, the spe- 
cie is drawn froin the vaults of the banks, which 
bearing little proportion to the amount of their pa- 
per issues, they commence at once the process of 
curtailment in those facilities afforded to the com- 
munity, and upon which, as before remarked, so 
much depends. 

It will thus be perceived how far the auction | 
system is promotive of difficulty, in its operation, | 
as the medium affording the greaiest facility for | 
the certain, speedy and almost unlimited disposi- | 
tion of foreign goods; and that, too, without risk | 
in the credits given in their sale. So well is this | 
system understood in Europe—so accurate is their 
knowledge of our markets and systems of deing | 
business—so well do they understand our general | 
eagerness to buy cheap, tkat very large quantities 
of goods are manufactured expressly for our auc- | 





tion sales. Inferior in fabric, defective in manu- ] 


facture, deceptive in appearance, worthless to. 


he consumer and made, like Pindar’s razors, to | 


sell—they not only injure our mannfacturers, | 
while they give employment to the operatives | 
abroad at our expense, but they are passed | 
through our Custom House at prices so far | 
below the supposed cost of manufacture, or at | 
which they can be purchased abroad, as to justify | 
the belief that as sross frauds are practised upon | 
the revenue as upon the consumer. 

Time was when a large and respectable number | 
of our own citizens were engaged in the importa- 
tien of French goods. Now there are but fice | 
American houses engaged to any extent in the 
trade; all the rest, numbering some three or four 
hundred, including Swiss and German, are 
foreigners. Competition is out of the question, 
since these goeds are invoiced at prices far below 
those at which they can be purchased for cash at the 
place of manufacture or exportation. Instances 
are of daily occurrence where attempts to pass 
them through our Custom House are made, 
and though not inall cases successful, yet there is 
no doubt existing that the fraud, as a general thing, 
is more er less perpetrated. Now, whether the 
manufacturer invoices his goods at the actual cost 
ef manufacture witheut profits, or far below the 
real value or price at which he would dispese of 
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them to purchasers at home, the result is the same 
to the honest imperter and the revenue; since, im 
the first instance, hedrives the honest importer out 
of the business, and is thereby enabled to shut out 
| the proof or knowledge which the latter can alone 
furnish the appraisers of the cost of the articles 
purchased by them abroad. The five American 
importers still remaining, can yet be called in as 
the only safeguard left. If these are driven out of 
market, what evidence is left to operate against 
the oath ef the foreigner? Seizure of the goods 
becomes a farce, as the burther of proof must be 
on the part of the United States; and in case of 
trial, ten witnesses, or foreigners engaged in the 
same business, can be brought forward, to one on 
our part. To show that this fraud is practised and 
well understood in France, a member of an exten- 
sive importing house in this city, when in Paris, 
had the refusal of an invoice of French goods, at 
‘that time in demand for this market. He was ap- 
plied to in his rooms by a native exporter of the ar-- 
ticle, te join him in the purchase; and as an induce- 
ment, said that he would ship them and invoice 
‘them ata price far below their cost, by which 
‘operation they would saveso much in the duties. — 
It is needless to say the proposition was indignant- 
ily rejected. How frequently these frauds have 
‘been attempted, let inquiry of the appraisers in the 
|New York Custom House answer. 

In every point of view, therefore, a system which 
promotes foreign interest to the injury of our own, 
which is the ready medium through which our 
markets are flooded with foreign goods, driv- 
ing our own citizens out of a legitimate, and 
when properly regulated, a beneficial trade, and 
operating injurieusly upon our currency, and giving 
alien residents an advantage over our own, is 
alike destructive of the manufacturing interests— 
and lastly, which is premotive of frauds upen our 
| our revenue—cannot otherwise than be regarded as 
a proper subject of legislative action—and more 
especially as the duty falls within the commercial 
scope of government revenue, and the protection of 
the citizens of the United States against foreign 
aggression, whether open or disguised. 

Your Committee, for these considerations, unani- 
mously recommend that a duty of five per cent, or 
not less than three per cent, be laid upon all sales 
of foreign goods at auction; or a duty of three per 
cent upen package sales, and five upon piece sales, 
whether the same be bid off at public sale, or du- 
plicated at private sale by the auction house. 
| They cannot conclude, however, without remark- 
| ing that much of the prosperity of the city of New 
York has arisen from this otherwise pernicious 
system. Being the great auction mart, it has been 
the centre of attraction for the mercantile and tra- 
ding community of the Union; but it may well be 
questioned, for the foregeing reasons, whether the 
evils which now surround it, even to our citizens, 
are not greater than the benefits derived. To the 
country at large, however, the correction is requir- 
ed by every consideration connected with sound na- 
tional policy and prosperity; while the duty being 
uniform, it will give no advantage to one section of 
the country, or city over another—and shuuld the 
sales continue, the revenue will be of no little im- 
portance. 

WILLIAM WALN DRINKER, 
HEMAN NORTON 


JAS. C. STARKWEATHER, 
New York, April 6th, 1842, 
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REPORT ON THE INFLUENCE OF | 
PROTECTION. 
[Brought in by Mr. G. C. Haven, of N. Y.] 


Report of the Committee appointed to state the | 
influence which protection to home labor and a 
reciprocal trade with foreign nations has upon 
the general interests of the country, respect- 
fully report: 

The subject is full of interest, and presents con-| 
clusions in favor of protection and reciprocal com-, 
merce, too numerous to be given with the brevity | 
desirable on this occasion. The Committee wih | 
therefore confine themselves to a few points, which | 
they think have a new bearing on the subject, and | 
such others as, from their irresistible force, cannot, 
be omitted. 

Labor is the life of the Commonwealth; capital | 
the product. Prostrate or neglect the former, and | 
every fibre of the community becomes a sufferer.— 
The social compact which invests Government with | 
the power, parted with by individuals, to protect the | 
interests of the State, implies security to the mo-| 
tive principle of the whole, to wit, LaBor physical 
and intellectual. That nation stands highest ia 
moral and physical greatness, which gives the. 
highest rates of wages and the largest returns for. 
labor. It approeches nearest to an equal and 
mutual dependence, which is the most elevated 
state ef national independence ef which society is | 
capable. It is equally removed from the wretch-. 
edness of pauperism and the oppression of the 
overgrown capitalist. Such has heretofore been 
the situation of our favored nation. 

As the choice in the pursuits of labor rests with 
individuals, the measure of protection to each 
branch thereof is vested in the Government,—with | 
that Government which the people can make or} 
unmake. Wise or successful legislation cannot 
always be expected ef those entrusted with Gov- 
ernment ; bat fidelity to the expressed will of the, 
people should be demanded. It cannot be doubted | 
that the natier now wills, that protection, ample 
and permanent, should be given to American labor | 
in all its branches. And why? 

Because, in addition to the foregoing reasons, | 
it involves protection to our Agricultural and Man-, 
ufacturing interests, and secures, by a reciprocal 
Commerce, at home and abroad, the possesion of, 
free trade, based on reciprocity of equivalents. 
None other should a free people tolerate. 

Is it asked, what is meant by protection to la- 
bor? It is occupation—serure, productive, steady | 
and unshackled—free from foreign aggression, 
sectional favoritism, and vacillating party com-| 
promise ; occzipation, that tends to satisfy individ-| 
ual preference, if in connexion with national ad- | 
vantage, but not otherwise. With the Government, 
as has been stated, rests the choice ef discriminat- 
ing what is most worthy of protection ; and, unless 
the people choose to throw away their strength for 
that vassalage tu party which prefers the husks to 
the golden grain, the right of suffrage must decide 
what eccupations have most votes. 

Political collusion, or party log rolling, as it is 
called, may defeat the true interests of the country 
for a time, and this crime deserves at the hand of 
Congress the punishment uf treason to the State ; 
but if there is not virtue or suffering enough among 
the people to correct this abuse, the Common- 
wealth must remain a cripple. We think, how- 











ever, there is both, and that this Convention is a 
prognostic of renewed health in the body politic. 

The measure of protection to each interest seems 
difficult, but. if it is adequate to all, the difficulty 
vanishes. The fear of giving tco much protec- 
tion—and the preference of a low, back-sliding, 
sinister scale of duty, tending downward, until it is 
no protection whatsoever, has been the fruitful 
source of our embarrassments. Sectional jealousy 
and meaner envy have influenced some, but a popu- 
lar delusion has been the principle cause of our 
present predicament. We now, however, perceive 
light dawning again in that quarter from whence 
first beamed the protecting policy of the country, 
and the stars which have irradiated her long night 
of error, already are becoming pale at the return 
of day. The Southis awakened by her own sense 
of danger; and roused from her magnetic sleep, 
the new discovers that she, most of all perhaps 
needs protection in no stinted measure. 

To protect home interests, however, is no longer 
a question of policy in any part of thecountry. It 
is necessary. 

Protection is due to all branches of industry in 
the planting and agricultural States, as well as to 
our commerce, navigation and fisheries ; but in an 
especial manner, to manufacturers, artisans, and 
mechanics ; not merely because they support & 
high rate of wages, but the former have large 
capitals invested, and, in connection with both the 
latter, are constantly introducing the arts, sources 


|| of wealth and independence to the country. They 


more than pay for all the fostering care they get 
from Government, not merely by inventions, new 
improvements, consumption of home products, em- 
ployment of female industry, and encouragement 
to commerce, but in the direct cheapening of the 
cost of every thing they manufacture. The se- 
quence which produces this is a known matter of 
fact, and has the brevity of a syllogism to exemplify 
it. PRotTECTION,—HOME COMPETITION ,—AND RE- 
DUCTION IN PRICE. These follow one another as 
faithfully as the shadow the sun. The reduction 
in price, too, where protection is ample, will go to 
the ‘lowest extent that will sustain the manufac- 
turer, which must depend on the cost of the raw 
materials and price ef labor; but deprive him of 
protection, and you muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn; you give your children’s bread to the 
dogs, and asking alms of foreign countries rather 


| than be rich and independent within yourselves. 


But our manufacturers and labering artizans will 
not new be content without protective aid. War 
is protection to them. They know it. And yet, 
friends of peace and the peaceful arts as they 
are, is it to be supposed that, if denied preteetion 
by the Government, and not permitted to eat the 
bread of théir honest industry and enterprize which 
they have been accustomed to earn, they will 
not foment the causes of war, so rife at this mo- 
ment, and bring about that forced state of protec- 
tion which would at once afford them profit and 
employment? Low murmurings of this policy are 
already heard from discharged workmen and want- 
appalled laborers. Is nut this feeling a natural 
one, and full of apprehension to the reflecting? 
Ample protection to their interests is absolute pro- 
tection te that of all ethers; and yet how linger- 
ing, slow and reluctant are measures of relief 
talked of, as if our legislators were conferring a 
beon on a set ef pensioners! How long the talking 
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is to continue is a matter of deep apprehension to 
thousands, but Cungress cannot adjourn without 
setting tke principles of a Tariff for revenue as 
well as protection. It is a grave business, one in 
which the millions represented by us in this con- 
vention, as well as those who are not represented 
here, have a deep interest; and it should be at- 
tended to. 

No party, no secret sectional conclave, is here 
met, to agitate treasonable or unconstitutional in- 
fluence upon the Government, or any part of our 
beloved country; but delegates from all parties, 
and all the broad interests ofthe nation, come toge- 
ther openly, and with patriotic motives, to devise 
measures of relief to our suffering constituents. 
Relief must come to the hearth of every family, 
and the bosom of every American throughout the 
land ; relief from want and the dread of want ev- 
erywhere. We ask with one voice for Protec- 
TION TO AMERICAN Lasor; and to this motto we 
are sure that every star in our national banner will 
lend its radiance, and the eagle which sustains it | 
will carry victory on its wings—that victory which 
is peace— peace with pretection and not war with- 
out it. Let it no longer be said that in this coun- 
try, foreigners and smugglers are alone protected ; | 
and that we are ready enough to resist a right of | 
search and trespass on our property, or slaves on 
the ecean; whilst our harbors and home markets, 
and even our pockets, are searched by adventur- 
ers from every foreign country on earth. No such } 
abuse do we find tolerated by any European gov- 





ernment, and our citizens need ne such exotic pa- | 
tronage; but they are becoming tired of being || 
fleeced and shorn of their fair proportion of their | 
own trade, and ask legislative enactmerts to pro- 
tect them. Will not Cengress listen to them ? 
The advocates of free trade, falsely so called, 
and of low wages, where high rates would give 
larger products to labor and capital, seem not to 
know where their delusive theories would land 
them. How low would they have wages reduced 
in the country? To the almost starving prices in 
Europe, or the still lower pittance meted out in 
the Oriental countries? How near to nothing 
would they reduce their eompensation for a day’s 
work of an American freeman? To nothing or 
the next thing to it. Their theery leads them to 
this, and free trade is just about asconsistent. It | 
is Utopian—a gull trap for the unwary, and a fraud | 
on common sense. 
But there are those who cannot be persuaded | 
that the protective policy will be a good one, | 
because it produces such striking instances | 
ef want and wretchedness in England. A mo- | 
ment’s consideration ought to convince them, | 
that these apprehensions are groundless. A | 
monopoly of land holders in Great Britain whose 
small insular territory allows of their being 
protected by aristocratic influence and corrupt mo- 
neyed interference in elections, causes a depression 
in the rates of wages, permanently unfavorable to 
the humble laborer. There he is oppressed, and 
we fear is likely to be so. Even a repeal of the } 
Corn Laws, it is feared, will not now give him am- 
ple employment. It is too late. The number of 
operatives is too large to be maintained by an over- | 
grown manufacturing system, which has lost its ad- 
vantages by a cupidity, that has turned customers 
into rivals. The evils England has to contend § 











with, may be mitigated, but cannot be cured, with- 


ee 


out a new formation of the elements of its secial 
compact. Our own unrivalled advantages, in point 
of time and position, must inevitably place us, ere 
long, far above her highest point of numerical or 
physical strength. ur territery is almost bound- 
less. Open competition will prevent monope- 
lies either by Jand holders or capitalists. The la- 
boring classes in all departments, if protected 
against foreign fraud and interference, will have 
ample occupation and demand for what they pro- 
duce, and a paralysis, such as now exists, and 
which ought never to have existed, will probably 
not Occur again in many years. It is true, thata 
people may become bankrupt in principle before 
they are in resources, but this insanity cannot long 


‘continue; and when once our credit is restored, 


there may be danger of our running again into debt 
to foreigners, to be again crippled in our finances, 
as we are atthis moment. But with proper pre- 
tection to our industry at home, and due encour- 
agement to a reciproca! commerce, to enable us te 
exchange our surplus products for such necessities 
or comferts as we may require, the evils of over- 
trading abroad will be limited; and with a well 
regulated mixed currency for exchanges, on a sure 
metallic basis, and the ald ofa revenue, colleeted 
every where in cash or its equivalent, the pros- 
perity of our country cannot be questioned, nor 
need any doubt exist that its glorious destiny will 
be accomplished. 


of which is respectfully submitted. 
Cc. C. HAVEN , 
S. EARL HOWARD, $ Committee. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION. 
{Brought in by H. GREELEY, of New-York. | 





Mr. H. Greevey, from the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the General Interest of Manu- 
factures and of American Labor, and the neces- 
sity of Protection, reports— 

The several Productive Interests of the Country, 


whether Agricultural, Manufacturing or Commer- 
cial, being otherwise referred to able and enlight- 


ened Committees, it seemed the more appropriate 


duty of your Committee to consider generally 
and abstractly the Principle and grounds of Pro- 
tection: 

Protection is the fundamental necessity, the pri 
mary object, of all rightful government. To pro- 
tect éach other against the felonious practices of the 
swindler, the burglar, the assassin, or the more 
fermidable assaults of barbarian hordes, of am- 
bitious chieftains, of invading armies, the mem- 
bers of a community unite to bear the burthens 
and submit to the restrictions of natural right in- 
cidental to the existence of government. Each 
individual, on his part, incurs the obligations, sub- 
mits to the restrictions, and assumes the burthen 
of citizenship, on the implied but palpable con- 
tract of the government to protect him in the full 
enjoyment of those rights reserved to him under 
the social compact; in the undisturbed and abso- 
lute use ef the products of his own labor and skill, 
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and in the right to employ advantageously all his 
faculties in the acquirement ef an adequate sub- 
sistence. 

Very few have ever denied to Government the 
right and duty of protecting its people from overt 
acts of aggression and violence. That an invad- 
ing foe should be resisted, a law-breaking villain 
arrested and confined, or a domineering, encroach- 
ing nation checked and resisted, are propositions 
so plain that no writer of note on Government has |! 
doubted or demurred to them. 


Now it cannot be seriously, considerately de- 
nied, that a nation may be injured as certainly and 
vitally by the policy of a rival as by its arms. An |, 
Order in Council, an act of legislation, may crip- || 
ple the Commerce and blight the Industry of a dis- || 
tant Nation, when open hostility would have been 
wholly unavailing. The Navigation Act of Great 
Britain did more to destroy the commercial impor- 
tance of Holland than all the fleets that ever issued |, 
from Portsmouth and Plymouth. His‘: ry is full | } 
of examples of the decline and destruction of na- | 
tions from causes which they failed clearly to re- 
cognise, but which later and clear-sighted obser- 
vers have readily detected in the grasping policy 
and deep-laid plans of a subtle and determined |, 
rival. 

Your Committee, therefore, hold it self-evident 
that it is as clearly and fully the duty of a govern- 
ment to guard its citizens against the insidious 
influences of hostile foreign policy, as against the 
more direct and manly assaults of foreign armies. 
And they insist that a wise and paternal govern | 
ment will as carefully guard, as unsleepingly watch- 
against the machinations of foreign cabinets as the, 
shock of hostile fleets and battalions. 


To illustrate this position, let us adduce a case 
such as has subtantially happened at least once in 
the history of our own country. Let us suppose 
that the great mass of our People are satisfac- 
torily engaged in Agricultural pursuits, and that 
they obtain their Manufactured goods by an ex- 
change of thcir surplus Wheat for the fabrics and 
wares of Great Britain. No duty, or a very mod- 
erate one, tor revenue merely, is charged on either |, 
side. At length, however, Great Britain resolves || 
to produce all her own grain, and to this end im- 
poses a heavy, a prohibitory duty, on its importa- || 
tion from abroad. By this act our farmers are 
left without a market for their produce, its price |, 
depreciates, and it remains a drug cn their hands. 
British fabrics are still pouring into our ports, are || 
sold for fewer dollars than it would cost to pro- 
duce them here, and thus fill all the channels of 
trade. What is the duty thereby imposed on our 
Government? Free Trade affirms that it should 
do nothing, but simply wait until the inevitable |, 
bankruptcy of our business classes, the continued 
decline in price of our great staples, the with- 
drawal of our specie and the degradation or de- 
struction of our circulating medium, shall have | 
reduced the price of American Labor, and with it 
all results of Labor, so low that the Manufactures |; 
we need can be produced here at as low a money | 
ow as in England. This is what is implied by 
eaving trade to ‘regulate itself.’ But we insist 
that it is neither a wise nora stable adjustment 
of the difficulty. It is not wise, for it involves 
our People in an infinity of suffering, stagnation 
and pecuniary loss; it is not stable, for the first 
gleam of prosperity in our land—if such gleam 
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Mistress of the Seas. 


| principle is this distinction made? 


| could be under that policy—would draw hither 


cargo after cargo of British goods, and ensure 
a repetition of our disasters. Now the true 
and manifest policy of our Government, as it ap- 
pears most obvious to us,is to meet the aggressive 
policy of our rival at the outset—to countervail 
duty by duty, restriction by restriction—to pro- 
tect and foster our Manufactures as fast and far 
as Britain at our expense shall favor her Agri- 
culture—and thus to preserve eur People from the 
bottomless abyss of foreign debt and bankruptcy, 
extend the sphere of their industry, and lay deep 
and enduring the bases of a substantial National 
Independence of all foreign policy whatever : 
Let us offer another illustration. Great Britain, 
about two hundred years ago, passed her Naviga- 


| tion Act, allowing goods to be imported into her 
| ports in British vessels at a lower rate of duty 
| than the same goods must pay if imported in for- 


eign vessels. This simple act of aggressive fos- 
tering her own commerce is the foundation of her 
long career of overwhelming Commercial and Ma- 


rine ascendancy—an ascendancy which would 


never have existed to any such extent if the other 
nations of Europe had at once perceived the abso- 
lute necessity of countervailing this advantage. 


They did not, however, and the consequence is 


seen in the decline of their Commerce and Marine 
to the verge of extinction, and in the elevation of 
their once humble rival to the proud station of 
Under the blighting effect 
of this grasping policy our own Commerce lan- 
guished during the whole term of our peaceful ex- 


fs . 
istence as a Confederation. 


But when the terms of a‘ more perfect union’ had 


_ been agreed on, and a Congress assembled clothed 


with power to watch overand protect the interests 


| of eur People, we find that one of its first acts 
' was aimed at the express Protection and encour- 


agement of Manufactures on our own soil, by a 
duty on the importation of foreign goods, and the 
next was intended to countervail the Navigation 
Act of Great Britain, by enacting that a corres- 
ponding discrimination should be made between 
the import hither of dutiable articles in foreign 


'and American vessels—to be waived in behalf of 


the ships of all nations which did not discriminate 
against our own. This immediately brought 
Britain to terms. She consented to admit Amer- 
ican vessels to her ports on the same terms with 


_ her own, upon our doing the same, and this ar- 


But for this 


rangement remains stillin effect. 


| timely and efficient countervailing of the British 
| Navigation Act, American Commerce in our own 


vessels would be as that of Holland now is—as that 
| of Venice has long been. Protection has secured to 
us a genuine Freedom and Reciprocity, where 
one-sided Free Trade weuld have soon Sei us 
' of any Trade at all. 


For many years no man has dreamed of or asked 
for the repeal of our countervailing or protective 
Navigation Act, while thousands fiercely clamor 
against all other Protecting imposts! On what 
Are our Free 
Trade importers aad ship-owners unwilling to 
submit their own business to the policy they would 
impose on the internal industry of the country ? 
Do they cling to Protection for their ownintere _, 
yet deny it to those of all other classes? These 
are quest:ons which should not longer remain un 
answered. 
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But the principle of Protection is impregnably | 
entrenched in other considerations than that of | 
defence against positive foreign aggression. We} 
maintain that there is obvious policy, wise econoe- || 
my, and true, far-seeing statesmanship in that view |, 
of Protection which regards it in itself, and without || 
respect to the course of other nations, as a means 
of fostering into healthful vigor new branches ef 
industry and increasing the general product of the 
country. We disclaimall aggressive Protection— || 
all legislation or policy whose aim shall be to en- 
able American producers to undersell those of 
other nations abroad. We demand simply that 
the toiling masses of our own goodly land may be 
enabled to sit in peace beneath their own vine 
and fig-tree secure in their several employments, 
and finding a just reward and stimulus for their 
industry in ministering to each other’s wants and 
enjeyments to mutual advantage. We seck to 
build up no policy like that of Great Britain, 
to make our own Country the Rialto of Nations, 
the maker, and refiner, and trafficker and car- 
r.er for all other Countries. We do not want ether 
Nations constrained by policy or craft to bring 
their bread to be baked in our ovens, any more 
than to carry ow loaves to tueirs. We ask no 
policy like Britain’s which shall bring hither the 
gold and gems of all climes and kindreds, and 
pile them up on our shores. It is because we are 
utterly hostile to that grasping selfishness Which 
seeks to secure and perpetuate in its ewn hands a 
monopoly of the Trade and Manufactures of the 
World, that we cembine to resist it, and counsel 
our countrymen to see that itsbe steadfastly coun- 
teracted, so far as it affects ourselves. Those, 
therefore, who argue against defensive Protection 
from the effects of British policy in the depression 
of British labor, wholly mistake the nature and es- 
sence of the controversy. That depression is a 
part of our case—it is an impressive, urgent reason 
why the Colossus of British monopoly should be 
attacked and overthrown, as injurious to the great 
laboring mass even of Britons as well as others. It 
is for this reason that, while the restrictive policy 
of England is felt as an intolerable burthen by her 
own working pzople, the countervailing acts of | 
Germany and the other Nations of Continental || 
Europe are recognized by their People as essential || 
to their individual welfare ro less than to National || 
Independence and Prosperity. 


Ye cannet therefore but regard the assertion 
that proper Protective Duties will net promote 
the interests of the Laboring Classes here because 
what are called Protective Duties have an unfa- 
vorable effect in England, as addressed to the igno- 
rance rather than the understanding of those 
whom it is employed to influence. There is no- 
thing like analogy in the cases—the seeming re- 
semblance is one of sound, not of sense. Those 
who employ it are careful to keep it as far from 
the light as possible. 

Let us pe ea by an illustration, to place this 
important truth in a yet clearer light, and estab- 
lish at the same time the wisdom and necessity of 
genuine Protection. We will take the case of 
Great Britain, a country of boundless wealth, ex- 
perience and skill in mechanical processes and 
arts, great and established facilities for all branch- 
es of manufactures, and abundance of cheap labor ; 
on the other hand we will set our own States of 
Michigan, Indiana, and [Illinois—States as yet 




















The Principle of 


mainly agricultural, imperfectly subdued and tilled, 
with labor scarce and in demand, and a soil yield- 
ing abundantly all the fruits of the earth. If Bri- 
tain were wise enough to take freely of these States 
their grain in exchange for her cloths and wares, 
it would seem at first blush their manifest interest 


| to procure of her their supplies of Manufactures. 


Beyond doubt they might thus obtain their goods 
for fewer dollars than by encouraging their pro- 
duction on their own seil. But experience abun- 
dantly demonstrates that, in order to buy their 
cloths of England at the cheaper money prices at 
which they, being of trifling bulk, could undeubt- 
edly be transported and sold, our Western farmers 
must sell their grain at such prices as would admit 


_ of its transportation to England and sale there in 


competition with the grain of all other countries. 
Estimating the average price of Wheat through- 
out the world at one dollar a bushel, it could 
hardly, under a system of Free Trade, command 
more than adollar and a quarter in England ; and, 
in view ef the close proximity of the great grain- 
growing regions »f Germany and Poland, with 
their cheap labor, we may well doubt that it would 
be so high. The effect of absolute Free Trade 
would therefore be to supply the farmers of the 
West with British cloths at prices little above 
those of Leeds and Birmingham, but to reduce the 
value of their own products far below that of the 
cerresponding products of Germany and Poland, 
by reason of the far greater extent of the devious, 
varied, and fer months of each year interrupted 
transportarion to England. Allowing that the 
average price of Wheat in England would be a 
dollar and a quarter, its average price throughout 
the West could not certainly exceed fifty cents, and 
would often fall below twenty-five. Admitting, 
therefore, that the money cost of preducing the 
Cloth on their own soil would for a time be twenty- 
five per cent more, the simple question to be de- 
cided by the farmers of the West is, whether they 
will pay five dollars a yard for Cloth in Wheat at 
a dollar a bushel, or buy it at four dollars a yard 
and pay in Wheat at thirty cents a bushel. The 
answer could not long detain any one who had 
mastered the simple rules of Arithmetic. 


Or, we may state the question in another form : 
Which is cheaper—to send Flour from Peoria and 
Chicago to Leeds and Sheffield for cloth, paying 
four barrels out of six for transportation—or to in- 
vite the cloth-makers to our own soil, and here 
pay them four barrels instead ef two for the cloth, 
and yet save two of the six to the farmer who 
raised the Grain and buys the Cleth? It is most 
manifest to your Committee that the policy which 
keeps the cloth-makers on oxe continent and the 
grain-grewers in the heart of another, is one of 
flagrant improvidence and waste—a wanton throw- 
ing away of the enormous cost of reciprocal trans- 
portation—reducing greatly the essential reward 
of labor on either hand, and thus depressing the 
condition of the laborer. How shall this conclu- 
sion be avoided ? 

Your Committee, therefore, do not advocate the 
Protective policy as advantageous to our own Peo- 

le merely, but to all who in the sweat of their 
fece eat bread—who by honest industry add to the 
sum of human products and comforts. So far as 
may be necessary to the home production of all 
articles essential to subsistence ond well-being, 
and to which production there exists ne natura! 
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obstacle of climate or soil, we hold the Protective 
policy te be the true and obvious policy of all nations, 
with regard as well tothe general as to their indivi- 
dual good. We hold such Protection to be dictated 
by a wise Economy as well as a true Independence. 

hatever articles are ‘far-fetched’ are prover- 
bially ‘ dear-bought ;” inevitable necessity dictates 
this, and commercial rapacity aggravates it. Very 
many articles are now daily charged to the con- 
sumer at least six times the price that was paid | 
to the producer. But this can only take place to| 
any extent where the producer and consumer are 
widely separated from each other—usually by | 
oceans or continents. Let us encourage and diver- | 
sify Home Production until every thing to which| 
our position is genial shall be produced on our} 
own wide-spread territory and fertile soil, and this 
enormous disparity will cease. 


In support of the views here adduced, we may 





| 


add that even the Free Trade authorities of Eng- 
land do not counsel an abandonment of Protection | 
in any ease analagous to ours. Adam Smith, the | 
great oracle of that faith, expressly approves and 
justifies the British Navigation Act, which is not 
merely exclusively Protective, but aggressively so; 
and even Mr. J. Deacon Hume, whose evidence | 
before the late Free Trade committee of Parlia-| 
ment, is so widely quoted and so sweeping against 
the British Protective system, in that same evi- 
dence insists that the Free Labor of Jamaica 
should not be left toa naked competition with the 
annually recruited Slave Labor of Cuba, “I con- 
ceive,” says he, “ that this question is taken en- 
tirely out of the category of Free Trade.” We 
need not indulge in any comment 

Your Committee have refrained from pressing 
the argument that the multiplying and varying of 
the pursuits of industry in our own Country must 
inevitably afford fitting and congenial employment 
to a far greater variety of talents, capacities, and 
inclinations, than would otherwise be absorbed in| 
them, and thus vastly increase the product, wealth 
and happiness of the Peeple,—and that these 
fabrics of which the domestic production has been, 
fostered by adequate Protective duties have al- 
ways been afforded at cheaper and cheaper rates, 
until they vastly undersold the foreign competitor. 
Neither have they taken occasion to show, as they , 
might easily have done, that many articles which 
can be produced here as cheaply, even by the dol- 
lar standard, as elsewhere, still need a moderate 
duty on imports to protect them against the fluctu- 
ation of European markets, a glut in the foreign 
production, or the desperate efforts of a foreign | 
rivalry, which understands that by breaking down 
our Home Manufacture it may secure tv itself a 
monopoly of our market for years, and thus reward 
itself for an outlay of thousands by a profit of 
hundreds of thousands. Neither have we dwelt 
on the importance of preserving the Industry and 
Currency of our Country from a degrading and 
ruinous dependence on the fluctuations of the Stock 
Exchange of London, the machinations of a few 
commercial capitalists in the dark purlieus of the 
Bourse of Paris or the Bank of England All these 
considerations will doubtless be exhibited in the 
Reports of those Committees to which the respect- 
ive topics more properly belong. But without ex- 
tending farther our illustrations, we would respect 
fully submit that the Principles of Protectionappear 
to us those of true Political Economy, far-seeing 














Wisdom, and practical Statesmanship ; their spirit 
and tendency consistent with universal benevolence 
and good will; and their observance and enforce- 
ment in our legislation and policy essential to Na- 
tional awe: yeesive and general! well being. 


All which is as oman | submitted. 


ORACE GREELEY, 
STANFORD NEWELL, 
S. EARL HOWARD, 

H. D. MAXWELL. 


ni 
REPORT ON CURRENCY. 


[Brought in by GEoRGE Bacon, of N. York. 


The Committee to whom was referred “The 
Currency, and its relation to the Protection of 
American Industry,” beg leave to 

Report: 

Among the tepics which have intensely occupied 
the public mind for several years, none is more 
prominent than that of the Currency, and on none 
is there a greater conflict of opinion. It has been 
the ground of fierce party strife; and your Commit- 
tee therefore approach it with diffidence, feeling 
that great circumspection is required to treat it in 
such a manner as not to enlist the prejudices of 
party, and thereby to defeat the objectin view—the 
conciliation of the public mind, and to make a judi- 
cious dispesition of the subject, in conformity to 
the object of the Convention—the public good. 

The intimate relation which exists between the 
currency of the country and its tariff of imports, 
will be obvious on a careful examination. 

Under any circumstances, either with a curren- 
cy of metal or ef credit, such as is in use in the 
United States, it is through the channel of the cur- 
rency that the influence of an injudicious tariff 
reaches us. Were the exchange of the world bar- 
ter, we might ebviate the difficulty growing out of 
the want of protection, by introducing a substitute 
for any article of which too large an amount was 
abstracted by foreiga commerce. If too mueh 
wheat were exported, some other article would 
comfortably supply us with food; but there is no 
substitute for currency; our laws of contract pre- 
venting the adoption of any other medium of ulti- 
mate payment than metal; we are, therefore, una- 
ble to turn aside the blow directed at this essential 
interest. The Tariff is, therefore, necessarily a 
question of currency, and a judicious arrangement 
of the Tariff is indispensable to the enjoyment of a 
steady, ample and permanent medium of exchange 
and measures of value, without which there can 
be neither individual nor national prosperity. 

In determining the influence of the tariff upon 
the currency, it is not necessary to confine our- 
selves toa curreney of paper; the same general 
effects would follow whether it were constituted of 
metal or paper, but with different forces. The 
precious metals bring the objects of universal de- 
sire, as the best form of active capital, are 
sought for with avidity by commerce wherever 
they are relatively cheap; and as they must be re- 
latively cheap where laber and its products are 
relatively dear, that community in which labor 
commands the highest price, whether that price 
arise from the expansion ef currency by the use of 
credit, or the better condition of the laborer, will 
always be most exposed to the loss of its currency 
by the introduction of the surplus commodities of 
cheap countries to be exchanged for metal, when- 
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ever no better article can be effered to meet the | 
demand arising from their sale. All such coun- 
tries are driven to the necessity of protection, un- 
less they are willing to descend to the general le- 
vel of the world. The “American farmer, artizan 
and laborer must be coatent to occupy the same 
condition in relation to the comforts of life and in- 
tellectual culture, as is occupied by the same 
classes in Europe, or they must defend themselves | 
by the protection of a tariff, which is a charge upon 
the product of foreign labor equal to the advantage 
they have over them in their better political and 
social condition. On any other plan of operation he 
will inevitably be subjected to the equalizing process 
ef commerce which is the present condition of the 
world—the transfer of commodities from countries 
where labor is poorly compensated, to those where 
it has a liberal reward, as well as to distribute the 
produets of different climates. That the charge of 
duties upen foreign imports is not, as is generally 
supposed, a tax upon the American consumer, but 
principally upon the foreign producer, may be ea- 
sily demonstrated. It is collected by ourselves, 
and goes either to swell the amount of our capital, 
or to pay the expenses of Government, which 
would otherwise be paid from taxes levied upon 
our own industry; it protects our currency from 
derangement and the less of its basis, and secures 
employment to our own labor at the expense, not 
of ourselves, but of foreign nations. On what | 
other principle can we account for the fact that | 
during the twenty years, from 1815 te 1835, we | 
paid a debt of 150 millions, and distributed to the | 
States 25 millions, with a much smaller population | 





than we row possess, and with scarce a tithe of | 


our pre.ent capital and means of creating wealth, 
without at all feeling the burden it imposed, or re- | 
tarding our prosperity; while in six short years, 
under the opposite policy, both State and National 
credit are reduced to a depth of degradation pain- 
ful to the heart of every American. This great 
principle is also obvious, not from a theory but 
from the estimation in which duties on imports in- 
to the United States are held by the nations of Eu- 
rope whose trade is mest extensively interested in | 
the questiun. 
+ The force with which the non-protective policy | 
will operate, will depend upon the proportion | 
which capital in metal bears to credit in the con- | 
stitution ef the currency. lf the proportion of 
capital be large, the influence will be less—but if 
the proportion of credit be large, the capital only | 
being abstracted by commerce, the general curren- 
cy must rapidly diminish, as our experience for 
the last few years amply demonstrates. That por- 
tion ef the country, therefore, where obviously the 
accumulation ef capital is least—the South and 
West—are most interested in the question under 
consideration. On them will fall with redoubled 
force the evils of a deranged and diminished cur- 
rency. In the eastern section of the Union, where 
the accumulation of capital is large, from whose 
surplus much ef the currency of the South and 
West is derived, and where, under any condition 
of things, a large amount of the more profitable 
pursuits of mechanical industry will find scope to 
operate, the evil may be borne with comparative 
ease by recalling capital and diminishing the price 
of the raw products of the planter and the agricul- 
turalists, whose necessities force him into market. 
Absurd theories may for a time continue to lead 
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astray the South and the West, but the laws of hu- 
man action on the great theatre of the commercial 
world are like the laws of the material universe, 
uniform and fixed, and will ultimately demonstrate 
in the ruin of their interests, that the planting and 
agricultural sections of the nation are those which 
most need the protection of a wise, discriminating 





|| tariff, having in view the perfect security of the 


entire circle of American Industry as its primary 
object—the security of the currency, and an am- 
ple revenue fer the national defence and expendi- 
ture. This necessity will arise, net directly, but 
from the action of an unsteady and inadequate cur- 


'| rency produced by the force of foreign commerce, 


which, disgorging upon us without reciprocity the 
surplus products of foreign labor, will continue to 
abstract the basis ef our currency of credit, the on- 
ly one which the accumulations of those sections of 
the Union will permit. 

To our fellow citizens of the South and West let 
us appeal, beseeching them to reflect upon their 
present condition as proef of our position, and as- 
suring them that we have no sectional object in 
view. Wecan bear the pressure of our unwise 
legislation better than they, but it is painful to see 
the energies of a great nation wasted, its power — 
crippled by the adverse commercial action of for- 
eign and rival nations, without the wit to detect 
the evil—to see our country exposed to hostile ac- 
tion, and rapidly becoming teo poor to make suc- 
cessful resistance; and implore them to abandon 
their absurd theories of Free Trade, which have 


brought us to our present degraded condition. 
GEORGE BACON, 
GEORGE M. TIBBETS, 
T. B. WAKEMAN, 
W. A. F. SPROAT. 


———— 


REPORT ON IRON, COAL, HARD- 
WARE, &c. 


[By D. 0. KeLoce, of Troy, N. Y.] 


The Committee to which was referred the sub- 
jects of the Manufacture of Iron, the Coal 

Trade and Manufactures from Iron, beg 

leave to 

Report: 

Tuat they have given to the several subjects 
committed to them all the consideration the limit- 
ed time of the Convention would seem to permit, 
with an anxious solicitude to arrive at conclusions 
befitting their great importance. The extended 
and very general and increasing use of Iron, di- 
rect and indirect, in all the departments of human 
industry, and its indispensable necessity to the 
pursuits, the comfort and defence of man, give it 
a place among the necessaries of life second enly 
to food and clothing. Its general use is, and has 
ever been, a distinguishing characteristic of civil- 
ized life ; and its production, depending essential- 
ly, as it does, upon the agency of Coal, for smelt- 
ing and elaborating it, renders that good gift of 
nature scarcely less important. 

All history and observation show that the pro- 
duction of it to the amount of supply to the home 
demand is a cardinal element of commercial inde- 
pendence; and that the extension ef it to a suc- 
cessful competition for the supply of foreign mar- 
kets with the ordinary forms, and the manufac- 
tures from it, is one of the most certain sources of 
national wealth. Indeed, no nation in the present 
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state of the arts, can be truly independent, that 
relies upon a foreign supply. To prove this be- 
yond controversy, we have only to look at the Iron 
Trade of Great Britain, where such a policy has 
been fully carried out. There the Iron interest 
has long been regarded as the most valuable and 
important of the kingdom, excepting only the 
great and paramount one of the landed interest, 
upen which human subsistence depends ; and there 
it very early became the first and surest source of 
public wealth. 
Our country is blessed with inexhaustible re- 
sources in mines, water-power, wood-lands, na- 
tive skill, and all the materials of manufacture, 
and needs only protection for our labor, and a 
certain and remunerating market, tq develop the 
same results. Were the iron interest, only, to be 


benefitted by protection to this branch of industry, 


your committee would be diffident in urging the 
policy, but it will be found that all the interests of 
Labor are involved. The successful prosecution 
of the Iron trade, in all its departments, cannot 
fail to invigorate a very great amount of collate- 
ral interests. It will act and re-act upon other 
branches of industry until a// must feel its influ- 
ence. 

In pursuing the investigation of the subjects be- 
fore them by your committee, they were found 
to divide themselves, very naturally, into three 
branches, viz., the Manufacture of Iron, including 
Nails ; the Coal Trade, and Manufactures from 
Trop. The better to consider these subjects in all 


their bearings, the Committee sub-divided them- |) 


selves, therefore, into three sections, and will now 
proceed to give their conclusions under the three 
several heads. 


Report on the Production of Iron, 
[By S. Oak.ey, Brooklyn, N. Y.] 


The Committee in relation to the Manufacture 
ef Iren, respectfully submit to the Convention the 
following remarks, to which they have appended 
a Table Compiled from the Census of 1840, 
showing the quantity and amount of Iron manu- 
factured ; the amount paid for labor ; the number 
of persons employed and sustained; the amount 
of agricultural products consumed ; the number of 
establishments in being, and the capital employed 
in the business. But as it is evident to all per- 
sons engaged in the Business that the Census is 
incorrect in many of its details, the Committee 
also take the liberty to subjoin a statement predi- 
cated upon infermation obtained with great care 
and labor from other sources than the Census which 
the Committee are persuaded approximates much 
nearer tne truth than the ether. 


Much might be said in favor of fostering this 
cardinal interest of the country, but the short time 
altwted to the Committee to make this Report, 
and to collect and arrange the numerous facts 
embraced, prevents the discussion of this matter at 
large. From the facts herein set forth, the im- 
portance of the subject to our national prosperity 
in times of peace will be readily inferred, and it 
will not be denied that itis of paramount necessity 
in time of war. The Committee will therefore 
only make a few observations and advert to a few 
of the leading considerations that stand in connex- 
ion with the subject, and that occur to them at this 
moment. 


| a large majority of the establishments east of 
| the Allegany Mountains for making Bar, Sheet, 
} and Hoop Iron, and Brazier’s Rods, &c. that were 
jin being in 1828, notwithstanding the high duty 
| that then prevailed, were employedfor a consider- 
able time after that period at a less, or at best 
without profit. Subsequently, hewever, by the 
‘increased knowledge and skill acquired in the 
management and prosecution of the business, 
| maoy establishmerts, by the practice of the most 
| vigilant care and rigid economy, realized moderate 
| profits until the year 1840. It must be remem- 
| bered here that Iron in 1839 was several pounds 
higher in Europe than it is at this time, and it is 
owing to this circumstance that our manufacturers 
| were enabled to sustain themselves during that 
| year. 
; In 1840, although iron continued to command 
‘in England much more than it does now, most of 
our manufacturers sustained a considerable loss. 
‘Since 1840, all have suffered calamity and disas- 
ter. Many works have already been stopped, and 
the workmen discharged. All others must stop as 
'soon as they shall have manufactured the raw 
_steck which they have on hand, unless the govern- 
ment shall come to their relief. For the truth of 
‘the above remarks, the Committee would appeal 
‘to the common observation of the community. 
| Any one that will take note of the history and re- 
sults of the several iron establishments east of the 
| Allegany Mountains for the last fourteen years, 
_ must assent to the above conclusions. 
It has often been averred, that iron has received 
large protection for the last fourteen years, and 
‘that improvements have not been made in this 
branch of manufacture at all commensurate with 
/many others. To this it may be answered, that it 
_is fair to presume that persons engaged in this bu- 
| siness are not in the average more stupid, less en- 
| terprising, or less industrious than those of other 
'empleyments, and that the interests of men are 
the surest guarantee that their best talents and en- 
_ergies will be called forth and put in requisition. 
| There must therefore, have been some obstacles to 
‘advancement in this business that are net com- 
|mon to all, and it may not be impertinent to en- 
| quire briefly what these obstacles are, and whether 
they may be hereafter removed or not. 

In England, Pig and Wrought Iron are made 
almost exclusively with Mineral Coal; in this coun- 
try a considerable part ef both is made of Char- 
coal. The former fuel, as obtained in England, is 
incomparably cheaper than the latter in this coun- 
try. 

"Since 1828, many Roling Mills have been built 
in the United"States that use Mineral Coal, and 
until the last three years, a considerable portion of 
this coal used near the sea board, was brought 
frem Englanc er from Nova Scotia. If the ore 
be smelted and the iron puddled with bituminous 
coal, the mode in use in Engtand, it required an 
average of about six tons of Coal for every ton of 
Iren. If the ore be smelted with charcoal and 
puddled with bituminous coal, the mode hitherto 
im common use in this country, then a litile less 

two tons of bituminous coal is required. Bitu- 
inous coal costs at many Of the works in Great 
Britain less than one dollar per ton, and the aver- 
ce will not exceed one dollar and fifty cents per 





ton. The same coal cests when we get it to our 
werks, situated generally on some fall a littl 
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removed from navigable water from seven to 
nine dollars per ton, and the difference in the cost 
of the charcoal used here for smelting, and the 
bituminous coal used there is also very greatly in fa- 
vor of England. From this statemeut in relation 
to fuel, it will be perceived at what an enormous 
disadvantage we have hitherto contended with 
England in this respect. Add to this the cheap- 
ness of labor, the abundance of capital, the matu- 
rity of skill and the noterious combinations enter- 
ed into by the overgrown capitalists of England 
for the destruction of all foreign competition, and 
is it strange that the iron manufacturers require 
the fostering hand of government extended to 
them? 

The Committee are happy, however, to assure 
the Convention that these disadvantages are pass- 
ing away, and that the time is not distant when, 
if the Government pursue a wise policy, we shall 
be independent of foreign countries, not only for 
iron but for coal also. A mode of using the An- 
thracite Coal beth for smelting and puddling, has 
recently been discovered, and its utility—deter- 


mined beyond peradventure—-the hot blast has | 


been brought inte general use, machinery has 
been impreved, the internal improvements of the 
country are being pushed into the interior, where 
there are vast and inexhaustable fields of iron ore, 
and of ¢eal in juxtaposition, both of excellent 
quality. Those are the regions in which to make 
Iron. In many places Coal can be mined for 25 
cents per ten, ane [ron ore lying within a few rods 
of the Coal, may be mined and placed by the side 
of the Coal at the turnel heat of the furnace for 
less than one dollar per ton. Some of these re- 
gions (and there are many in the United States, ) 
are situated remote from the sea board,and not yet 
accessible by any Canal or Rail Road; others have 
lately been brought within reach by these im- 
provements. 

If our Iron Manufacturers can be sustained, it 
is morally certain that ten years will not elapse 
before establishments will be made in those re- 
gions adequate to the supply of the whole country, 
and they will manufacture, at a price as low as 
the English, allowing for the difference in the price 
ef labor, and the worth of capital in the two coun- 
tries. It must here be borne in mind, however, that 
transportation from these interior regions to the 
sea board, will cost on an average twice as much 
as freight from Engiand or Scotland, and that this 
considerajion will operate to a considerable ex- 
tont as a bounty on foreign iron used near the At- 
lantic. If our present establishments are com- 


pelled to fall, the skill in the art that has been al- | 


ready acquired must ef consequenc be lost to the 
country, and men will be slow to engage again in 
a business the remembrance of which will be 
associated with disaster and ruin, even should 
war or any other cause call for its resuscitation. 

The duties now required to sustain the manu- 
facturers, are, in the judgment uf your Committee 
as follow, to wit: 

Such Iron as paid in 1828 $37, and in 1834 $30 
per ton, should new pay $25 per ton. 

Such Iron as paid in 1828 $22 40, and in 1834 
$18 per ton, sheuld now pay $17 per ton. 

Rail Road Iron should pay the same duty as oth- 
er rolled iron, with such exceptions and qualifica- 
tions as are made in the law of the extra session 
relating to that subject. 





Pig, and such other Iron as paid in 1828 $12 50 
rton, and in 1834 $10 per ton, should now pay 
8 per ton. 

Sheets, Brazier’s and Spike Rods, Hoops, Band 
and such other Iron as paid in 1828 34 cents per 
pound, and in 1834, 3 cents per pound, shovld 
now pay 24 cents per pound.* 

A proportional reduction on all other Iron could 
be submitted to by wost ef our manufautures, but 
‘the duty should on all Iron be specified. The 
| rates here proposed, are not so much by more thar 
40 per cent. on an average, as those of 1828, and 
not so much, -by more than 20 per cent. as those of 
1834, The improvements in manufacturing Iron 
within these periods, is much more than is indica- 
‘ted in this reduction; but the English have also 
reduced their prices in so great a measure that the 
rates above mentioued are barely sufficient to sus- 
tain the business. The Committee will now res- 
peetfully submit the tabular statements referred to 
in the former part of this Report. 





According to the Census. 
Amount of Iron manufactured. 
According to the Census of the U. 
States for the year 1840, there are 
804 Furnaces which produce 286,- 
903 tons of Cast Iron. It is be- 
lieved that $ ef this quantity, to 
wit, 71,726 tons, is made into 
forms, suchas Hollow Ware, Ma- 
chinery, Plough Castings, Stove 
Plates, &c., and when so made is 
/worth in market an average of 
$80 per ton..... eeecedaccocpes «@ G0 00,000 OD 
The remaining 215,177 tons of 
| Pig Ironis converted into Wreught 
_Iren, and is merged, (allowing for 
| waste in the manufacture,) in the 
197,233 tons mentioned below. 
2d. According to the same au- 
thority, there are 795 Bloomeries, 
| Forges and Rolling Miils, which 
|produce 197,233 tons of Bar, 
Hoop, Sheet and other Wrought 
Iron, which is worth in market : 
$85 per ton.....-..----------- 16,764,805 00 
3d. According to the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for 
| 1240,there were 5,515 tons of Pig 
Iron imported in that year, which 
_ Were converted into forms at an av- 
erage cost of $50 per ton....--.. 





275,750 00 





The whole value of Iron made 
‘in the United States in 1840..... $22,778,635 00 
Amount paid for Labor. 


4th. The labor bestowed on the 
manufacture of a ton of Pig Iron 
| varies in different locations. It 


depends on the convenience and 
contiguity to each other of the va- 
rious materials required.. It will 
average, including mining, coal- 
ing, hauling, transportation and 
all other charges, $20 per ton, 
which, on 71,726 tons, as before 





* Iron wire not exceeding No. 14, 3} cents per pound, 
over No. 14, 6 cents per see Bennet er Cap wire cov- 
ered with cotton thread or other materials, 8 cents per 
pound. 
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mentioned, which are used for 
casting forms, is.......+.+ee+-- 
5th. Laber bestewed inconvert- 
ing 71,726 tons of Pig Iron made 
in the United States as per forego- 
ing statement into cast forms, such 
as Hellow Ware, Machinery, 
Stove Plates, Plough Castings, and 
ether articles of use, made of 


1,434,520 00 


| Cast Iron, including labor in min- 


\ 


) at least $3( perton............ 


| 


ing and procuring fuel and all oth- 
er things necessary, will average 
2,151,780 00 
6th. Labor bestowed in con- 


| verting 5,515 tons of Pig Iron im- 
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ported into the United States, cal- 
culated as in the last foregoing ar- 
ticle, at $30 per ton...........- 

7th. Labor bestewed in making 
Wrought Iron, in procuring the 
materials and conselidating them, 
varies even in more than in Pig 
Iren, because the materials are 
more numereus, and are liable te 
be farther asunder, and the des- 
criptions of lron are mere di- 
verse. If, however, the Mineral 
Coal used is the product of the 
United States, all the labor, inclu- 
ding smelting, mining, coaling, 
hauling, transportation, and all 
other incidental and necessary 
charges for lator, will average at 


165,450 00 


}east $60 per son, which ou 197,- 
| 233 tons, as set forth in the Cen- 


,3uS, Amounts tO........---.--- 11,833,980 00 





» Whole sum paid for labor annu- 
jilly in making Iron in the United 


B3tates........-ceccce cee eoee - $15,585,730 00 
| Amount of Agricultural Products Consumed. 
According to the Census,the number of men employ- 
od in producing the foregoing Iron,including miners 
if iron, is 30,497. To this number may be ad- 
sled Miners of Coal and Lime Stone, Wood Chop- 
vers and Charcoal Colliers, Cariers and Carters, 


_ 3uilders and Mill Wrights,and other incidental 


\vorkmen who will probably increase it to 50,000, 
nd this number will each receive $365, per year. 
/t will be remembered that all the werk in the 


® nanufacture of ironand incidental thereto, is heavy, 


nd requires the physical power of men, that 
onsequently women and children are excluded frem 
/nis employment, and that most of the men have 
jarge families. It may be assumed, without 
| xtravagance, that, as an average, each man has 

wife and three children depending upon him 
jor support. Allewing this supposition, the whole 
} umber of of persons sustained by the labor on and 
jacidental to the manufacture of Iren, including 


‘Be xen, women and children, is 213,505. 
Allowing each of these persons to consume each 


) ay 12} cents worth: of agricultural products, and 


Wi xe amount in 365 days is....-... $9,741,166 00 


Capital Employed. ; 
According to the Census,the Capital empleyed in 
1anufacturing the before mentioned Iron, exclusive 
F Wood land, and Mines ef Iron and Coal, held 
i connexion with the Furnaces and Forges, and 
abservient to the business, is... .$20,432,131 00 
dd amount of Woodland and 








Mines of Iron and Coal above 
excluded, say,.....-...----.-------8,000,000 





| Whole amount of capital employed $28,432,131 00 


The foregoing statement is predicated on the re- 
turns of the Census. The general results there 
shown are not very far from the truth, but to a per- 
son acquainted withthe subject the details are evi- 
dently erroneous. The whole number of Furnaces 
set forth in the Census is 804. This number is too 
great, yetit is well known that the products of the 
Furnaces ia being is much greater than shown by 
the Census. The Committee therefore append 
heretoa statement which they confidently believe is 
more than verified by facts. 

Amount of Iron Manufactured. 

It is believed from facts and data ascertained 
and admitted, ,that there are in the Wnited States 
450 Blast Furnaces, and chat the average yield of 
each is772 tons perannum. This is the average 
ascertained of 70 Furnaces, making an aggregate 
total of 347,400 tons, worth in market $30 per 
COR Sees ces cies end TUbGedcces $10,422,000 00 


this quantity, to wit: 86,350 
tons, is converted inte forms; 
such as Hellow- ware, Machine- 
ty, Plough Castings, Stove 
Plates and other articles of 
use made of Cast Iron, and 
when so converted is worth on 
an average, in addition to the 
worth of Pig Iron,$50 per ton... . 4,342,500 00 

In addition to the 86,850 tons 
above mentioned ,there were im- 
ported intothe United States, 
according to the Repert of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for 
1840, 5,515 Tons ef Pig Iron, 
which, also converted into 
forms, were worth when so 
converted, $50 per ton more 
cham Pig... .Jeams cess idcsscscones 275,750 00 

There are795 Bloomeries,F orges, 
and Rolling Mills inthe United 
States. 

The remaining 3 of the 347,400 
tons of Pig Iron made as shown 
above, which is not remelted, 
to wit: 260,550 tons conver- 
ted (allowing 20 per cent. for 
waste,) into 208,440 tons of 
Bar, Rod, Hoop, Sheet and 
other wrought Iron by puddling 
and refining, which is worth in 
market $85 per ton, $17,717,400 

From which deduct 260,550 tons 
Pig [ron, reckoned in first item 
above at $30, per ton 7,816,- 
GOD cc peviovnse duce cupwi ooeeee 9,990,900 00 

To the Wrought Iron mentioned 
in the foregoing article may be 
added 11,774 tons ef Bloomed 
Iron, worth in market $70 per 
COR caine ostces coucee wees sesdieves $24,180 00 


Whole value ef Wrought and 
Cast Iron, when in market, made 





in the United States in 1840... -....25,765,330 00 
Amount Paid for Labor. 

The amount of labor bestowed onthe manu- 

facture of a ton of Pig Iron varies in different 
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localities. It depends on the convenience and con- | 
tiguity to each ether ofthe various materials re- 
uired. It willaverage, including Mining,Coaling, 
Hauling, Transportation to Market, and all ether 
charges, $20 per ton, which, on 347,400 tons, as- 
sumed as the manufacture of the United States, | 
MBs i Sod Bek scUcb cove necdcccnss 6,948,000 00 
Labor bestowed in converting 
86,850 tons of Pig Iron made 
in the United States, as shown 
in the foregoing statement, into 
cast forms, such as Hollow- 
ware, Machinery, Steve Plates, 
Plough Castings,and other arti- 
cles of use made of Cast Iron, 
including laborin mining and 
procuring fuel and all other 
things necessary, will average 
930, per ton... 2... oid ccce cece 2,605,506 00 
Labor bestowed in converting 
5,515 tons of Pig Iron impor- 
ted,calculated as in the last for- 
going article, at $3@ per ton,...... 165,450 00 | 
Labor bestowed in converting 
Pig into Wrought [ron, in pro- 
curing the materials and con- 
solidating them, varies even 
more than in making Pig Iron, 
because the materials are liable 
to be further asunder «& the de- 
scriptions of Iron are more di- 
verse. If however the Mineral 
Coal used is the product of the 
U. States, all the labor, inclu- 
ding minir g and precuring feel, 
hauling, transportation and ail 
other incidental and necessary 
charges forlabor, will average at 
least $40 per ton, which on 
208,440 tons,assetforthabove,. 
QMUNED GOs. ood c icdt voce ts -- 8,337,600 00 
Labor bestowed in Blooming 
11,774 tons of Wrought Iron, 
including all charges as set 
forth in the foregoing articles, 
will average $60 pir ton.........- 706,440 00 


Whole amount paid for labor 
in the manufacture of Iron in 
the United States in 1840,...... $18,762,990 00 
Amount of Agricultural Products Consumed, and } 

Men Employed. 

It is believed that the number of men em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the above Iron, in- 
cluding miners of Iren Ore, Coal, and Limestene 
and Wood Choppers and Charcoal Colliers, Car- 
riers and Carters, Builders and Mill Wrights, and 
other incidental workmen, is 51,405. This number 
will each receive $365 per year. It will be remem- 
bered that all the work in Manufacturing Iron and 
incidental thereto, is heavy, and requires the 
physical power of men ; that consequently women 
and children are excluded from this employment; 
that most of the men have large families. It may be 
assumed without extravagance,that as an average, 
each man has a wife and three children depen- 
ding on him for support. Allowing this supposition 
the whole number of persons sustained by the laber 
in and incidental te the manufacture of Iron, inclu- 
ding Men, Women and Children, is 257,025. 

Allowing each of these persons toconsume each 


day the worth of 12} cents of agricultural pro- 
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deg, the whole amount consumed in 365 days is ) / 
$11,926,766 00. By 
This falls a little short of the facts actually as- $7. 
certained at several establishments owing princi- 7 
pally to grain and ferage fed to Horses and Cattle 
employed in the business. ; 
Capital Employed. 
It is ascertained that the Capital employed in i ¥ 
the Manufacture of Iren at several establishments i ie 
is a little less than the amount of the annual pro- iy ; 
ducts of these establishments, and it is believed nil 
that this rule will hold true threughout the country, |) 
if we exclude the value of the large quantities of ©) it 
Wood Land, Iren and Coal Mines held in connec- 43 ‘se 
tion with many of the Furnaces and Bloomeries. | 4/7 
The Capital employed in such establishments 
will therefore amount, according to this rule to” 
GN cine cone cceus cece woe 22,008,000 067 
Add to this the amount of Weod 
land, and mines of Iron and 
Coal above excluded, say.....---8,000,000 0 


Whole amount of Capital r 
employed.ccace cooncaneccacce: $30,500,000 005 


SAMUEL OAKLEY, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
J. F. WINSLOW, Troy, N.Y. at 
JOSEPH GARDNER, ‘Pennsylvania. 
MARTIN I. RYERSON, New Jersey- 9 7) 
DAY 0. KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 
J. BURDEN, Troy, N. Y. 
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Report on Coal. 
[Brought in by Dr. J. C. Fisner, of Va.] 


Tue sub-Committee to whom was referred the’ 7) 
subject of Coal, would respectfully report, that] 
they have examined the state of the Coal trade o Beis 
this country in as thorough a manner as the limit-/ 
ed time they have had at their command would) 7)” 
permit, with such imperfect data as could be pre 
cured from different sources. The statistics ob-) 
tained from the late census of the United States)” 
are evidently far below the reality, as may be see 
from the following statement, which will serve as 
a fair example. The whole amount of Anthracit 
Coal raised in Pennsylvania, in the census is give 
at 859,686 tons, while the amount that was actu 
ally sent to tide-water, and not including th 
amount consumed in the country in the manufaci, 
ture of iron, and in other ways, was, for the samt? bed 
year, 865,414 tons. Your committee believe thal say 
the same is the case with the other Coal regions 07” 


fe 
"| 


the United States, and while they would base thei: “f 
report on the statistics furnished by the census ™ 
they wish the above fact to be distinctly remem : 
bered, and a fair addition to be made to the amoun’. 

of this great interest. According to the above’) 
mentioned statistics, the amount of all the Anthre sale 
cite Coal raised during the year 1840, was 863,4895)) | 
tons, which, at $5 the ton, which may be assumeqy, 7 
as the fair market value of the Coal, would amount t( 3 
$4,317,445. The amount of Bituminous Coal rais~ Hi 
ed (3 the same year was 27,603,171 bushels, whic ni 
at $5 the ten of 23 bushels, amounts to $4,878,780 4 
By far the larger proportion of this Coal was raid 
ed in Pennsylvania and Virginia. — The number « ie 
men employed in the actual mining of Coal, ac 
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cording to the same authority, is 5,769, a number | 
we believe te be much below the reality. This 
does not, of course, include the families dependent 
upon them, nor those whe are engaged in the 
transportation of the Coal to market, and in the 
various coal yards and other places where itis de- 
livered, all of whom depend upon this branch of 
business for their support. Your Committee be- 
lieve that, including all these various branches, 
the number employed sheuld be estimated as at 
least four times as great, viz.: 23,176. All these, 
from the nature of the business, are, and must be, 
adults, and if we allow to each four other persons as 
depending upon him, the number of persons depend- 
ingu pon this interest for their daily sustenance, will 
be not far from 90,000 souls. If we allew for the 
daily support of each of these individuals 124 cents 
per day, not including, of course, clothing and 

ther necessaries, the amount will be $4,097,000 
for the agricultural productions ef the country. 
Your Committee have thus far examined the sub- 
ject without reference to the Iron and other man- 
ufactures of the country, and have exhibited only 
its direct bearing upon the agricultural interest. 
When, however, we come to view it in connection 
with the great manufacturing interests ef the ceun- 
try, it rises immeasurably in importance. From 
examinations that have, within a few years past, 
been made under the state authorities by compe- 
tent Geologists, we find that this invaluable mine- 
ral has been placed by an All-wise and beneficent 
Providence in rich abundance throughout our land. 
It is not necessary for your Committee to particu- 
larise the various locations of Coal throughout the 
United States. It would swell this report to such 
a size as might serve to divert and embarrass our 
attention from the great facts which we wish te 
impress. Suffice it to say, coal abounds through- 
eut the middle, and western, and south-western 
states. Assuciated with it, and imposed upon it, 
frequently occur strata of iron, lime, sandstone, 
and fire clay, needing only the capital and skill 
which a steady and efficient protection would af- 
ford to develop them, and furnish to our country 
new and vast sources of wealth and power. So 
long, however, as we shall, by our own unwise le- 

islation, favor the foreign manufacturer, and pre- 
er to build up the iron manufacturers of Wales 
and England, rather than eur own, so long the 
vast storehouses of wealth with which our country 
abounds will remain unopened, and our commer- 
cial and financial affairs will be in continual de- 
rangement. Had the money which has gone 
abroad to Europe for the single article of railroad 
iron, been expended in our own country in pro- 
curing it, it would have built up our iron inte- 
rests, and developed our resources of Coal to an 
extent which your Committee can scarcely calcu- 
late. Instead of being oppressed with a foreign 
debt, te the extent that we now are, and having 
all our business relations deranged, we should now 
be in a happy and prosperous condition. There is 
no necessity resting upon us that a single pound of 
Iron, or bushel of Coal, should be introduced into 
this country from abroad. We have all the mate- 
rials in greater abundance than any other country 
on the globe; and we have the skill necessary from 
those materials, to manufacture an article equal, 
if not superior, to any that can be produced else- 


be induced to embark in this branch of industry, 


induced to embark in the business. 








where. In order, however, that capitalists may | 


they require that there should be some prospect of 
a secure market for the results of their invest- 
ments. So long as the home market is left un- 


, guarded and exposed to all the fluctuations ef fo- 


reign countries, and a fluctuating and unsteady 
course of legislation at home, they will not engage 
in the manufacture of Iron, and the mining of Coal, 
because they know not but that as soon as their 
fortunes are enlisted in the enterprise, they may be 
at once reduced to poverty by the combined ef- 
forts of the foreign manufacturers who wish to se- 
cure the market for themselves. 

Your Committee would now refer to the sub- 
ject of foreign Coal, and show in what way it af- 
fects us injuriously. The only source from which 
any great quantity of foreign Coal can be intro- 
duced into the United States is the British Pro- 
vinces on our north-eastern boundary. All of the 
mines of coal in our own country, with the excep- 
tion of those in Eastern Virginia, are at a distance 
from tide water, of from 100 to 200 miles, and up- 
wards: those in Eastern Virginia are, on an aver- 
age, fifteen miles from tide water. Now, as Coal is 
a bulky article, the cost of transportation is very 
great, and adds muoh te the first cost. It is true, 
that by our canals and railroads leading from the 
mines to the sea-beard the price of coal has been, 
and by fair competition, and greater economy, 
will be still more reduced to the consumer. This 
result, however, cannot be expected until more 
capital shall have been invested, and more persons 
At this time, 
the Coal of the Sydney and Pictou mines, not equal 
in quality to our own, can, if due protection be not 
given, be thrown into our Atlantic ports, where the 
great demand at present exists at such prices as 
will forbid all hope of profit to our own Coal mi- 
ners, and thus prevent others from engaging in the 
business. When our own miners are crushed by 
foreign competition, they can then ask such prices 
as they please, and we must paythem. When we 
look at this subject in the light thrown upon it by 
the late improvements in navigation, it would seem 
as if there could scarcely be a dissenting voice 
throughout our country, to an efficient protection 
for this great interest. 

Steam is rapidly changing the mede in which 
war will hereafter be made between civilized na- 
tions. Already England has built up a powerful 
fleet of steam vessels of war, and her great re- 
source and reservoir for the supply of fuel for that 
fleet, in the event of a war with this country, will 
be the mines of Nova Scotia. Shall we, then, go 
on to cripple our own energies, and develop the 
resources of a neighboring country, and thus arm 
her against us ? 

Your Committee believe that a specific duty of 
6 cents a bushel on all foreign coal imported into 
this country will prove an efficient protection 
against the fluctuations arising from foreign com- 
petition, and will produce a greater degree of 
confidence in capitalists, leading them to embark 
their money in developing our resources, and will 
not materially, even at the present time, enhance 
the price to the consumer. We believe that the 
great interests of the country call for sueh protec- 
tion, for there is no one interest on which so much 


depnds. 
espectfull bmitted b 
; Ses *ysAMES C. FISHER, Va. 
MICHAEL MURPHY. Pa. 
R. P. HART, Troy, N. Y. 
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Report on Hardware, &c. 57 
Hardware, &c. &c. ‘tion of this expenditure is paid for clothing and 
(By Puivir Rircey, Hartford, Conn.) food to the Southern planter and Western agri- 


The Sub-Committee to whom was referred the || culturist; and goes most conclusively to show 
manufactures of Hardware—would respectfully beg ‘the intimate connection and mutual interest be- 
leave to submit the following — respecting the || tween these several sections of our common coun- 
manufacture ef Hardware and other goods em- ||try; and also that it is essentially important to 
braced in these interests, and they’ would submit || the producers of food and clothing, and the own- 
the Statistics embraced in the Census of 1840, as | ers of real estate, that the manufacturer and me- 
data upon which their estimates are founded. The chanic should be encouraged, protected and sus- 





manufactures for the year — are hg sien on " ‘tained, in their severals arts and employments— 
enemp’d. Capital inv’d. . 

Machinery ........«+-+-$10,890,581 13/001 $6,588,600 | not only to prevent them from being compelled to 

Hardware and Cutlery.. 6,451,067 5,491 3,554,100 | cultivate the soil for their subsistence, but to retain 

Other Metallic Wares... 9,779 6,677 5,867,400 i 

can .. en = ‘une frase: a their most valuable, permanent and 

Mixed Manufactores.... 6,545,503 15,905 4,368,991 || accessible customers. ; 

page F and Wagons.. we 21,994 5,551,682 || It can scarcely be doubted that a tariff of du- 
ron Cannon......++ J es 3 2 - 

$8,073 Small Arms... 300000} L744 420,500 bead ae of —_ manufactured 
Total.....0++++«. + $46,420,404 7 GC Aah ae | SOOGS, HK CUUNCIEN, RENCE CER Seren © 


$27, Pe P 
Persons pee are i eng teach 114,302—160,023 ” plication, to protect the domestic manufacturer in 
Cust of food, paid to farmers, for the above persons $7,300,051 || the safe investment and employment of his capital 


fe 81 an at : ; 
Amount i 4 = Sao dara — 1, 143025 and skill, will have the same direct and immediate 
Do, paid for Woolen do pe VS 914,424 | effect on the success and prosperity of the farmer, 
Total of these items......++...s.seeeeeeeeeees $10,167,497 || in affording him a permanent and ready market 


Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount |\for every thing he has to sell. These are inte- 
of CANNON cast and SMALL Arms made, num- | Tests inseparably cennected in their progress and 
ber of May Emptoyen, value of Harpware welfare And encouragement and protection to the 
AND CUTLERY maxufactured, in the six East- | mechanic, will give health and vigor and happi- 
ern States, viz: Maine, New-Hampshire, Mas- || ®°%5 and prosperity alike to both; and no other in- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and | terest will be sacrifced or suffer harm in their 

progress to wealth and permanent independence. 





Vermont.‘ p 1 ; 
Hardware,&c. Menem. Can. Smalia’s. Menem || . In attempting to describe such a tariff of du- 
New-England.$3,341,273 2,731 50 37,219 598 || ties as may be applicable to our wants and cir- 
NORTHERN MIpBLE States. cumstances, your Committee cannot recognise an 
New-York..... 1,563,974 92 12 880 = 203 | Ht po rene nce 8 ‘ y 
New-Jersey.... 83,575 128 2,010 7 .Peucy as Daing 7 ees OS 
Pennsylvania... 786,982 770 5 23,571 168 || will guard and protect American labor. And 





$2,437,591 1,855 117 381,889 442 while our laws and public documentsare generally 
SoutTn Mippie States—(Del. Md. he ty drawn up by men learned and skilled in lan- 


A TALE. .2+s 374 236 305 : > 
nag vor iiaeae-al C. Ga. Ala. Miss. La. Tenn.) guage, it not unfrequently happens, on their prac- 
Aggregate..... $122,376 236 4 1,344 73 || tical application, that their provisions and de- 


WESTERN SraTes—(Ky. Ohio, 7. mt. Mo. Ark. Mich. Fa. | signs = rg ys 7 and prone Amma ya 
is. Lowa, D. " We have often heard it asserted, an some 

———-* 3 ply wes _— 926 |! the public journals the doctrine is saeatiried: that 
Amount of value and quantity of Manufactures || the Middle and Eastern States are clamorous for 

of Iron imported into the Uuited States from an excessively high rate of duty for their special 

all other countries in the year 1839. aggrandizement and protection. From a careful 
and protracted examination of the subject, your 
Committee feel beund to declare that they have 
found nosound evidence whatever to sustain these 
unqualified and positive assertions, and we are 


Manufactures of Iron, and Iron and Steel, pay- 
ing ad valorem duties, (viz: side arms, fire arms, 
drawing knives, cutting knives, hatchets, axes, 
adzes, socket chisels, steel-yards, scale-beams, , A . ‘ 
vices, sickles or reaping-hooks, scythes, spades, well convinced that a fair estimate of specific du- 
shovels, squares of iron or steel, wood screws, and || “©: equal to the legal rates of 1839, would be 
artieles not specified,) amounting to $5,585,061. ample encouragement, and entirely satisfactory to 

Manufactures of Iron and Steel paying spesific the country. To obtain a fair collection of the du- 
duties, viz; Muskets, rifles, cap and bonnet wire, || "°* imposed, every thing, es far as practicable, 
tacks, brads, sprigs, nails, spikes, cables, chains, should be made certain and specific, and thus 
mill cranks, mill saws, anchors, anvils, blacksmith’s avoid the unsoyance of appraiseniont end the dis- 
hammers, sledges, round iron or brazier’s rods, honesty of false invoices, against which the hen- 
nail or spike rods, sheet and hoop, bard scroll or orable importer, has so long and so unsuccessfully 


casement rods, slit or hammered bar, manufac- || ##4 to contend. 


- 





factured by rolling, otherwise steel, Let it be known to the country, and understood 
Amounting to........ 15,980,793 Ib. $839,221 || by Congress, that a high tariff of duties on the 
Muskets and Rifles... 3,404 “ 9,524 || importation of hardware, is neither expected or 
Mill Saws.....+...- 2,241 “ 7,385 || desired, and that with very few exceptions, a duty 
Iron Castings........ 2,921,877 “ 79,740 || of 30 per cent. in a specific form, fairly collected, 





Total importation of iron manufac. . $6,806,226 mee of eaten ee ee 

It appears evident from these statistics that in || In order to sustain this extensive and valuable 
the employment. of 27 millions of capital, more || branch of home industry, nearly all articles re- 
than 10 millions of dollars are annually paid cut, || quired for its consumption as raw stock. and not 
for the food and clothing and house rent of the |! produced in this county, should be admitted duty 
mechanics, and their families, and so far as the }j free. And this policy would afford more imme- 
Eastern States are concerned, a very large proper- || diate and effective relief than high rates of pro- 
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tection on finished goods. But the Eastern me 
chanics will never object to paying a fair rate of 
protection un any good article of American pro 
duction consumed in their business, no matter 
what section of the country it may come from. 

The article of Sheet [ron has never been made 
for market, east of the Hudson River, and while 
it is quite probable that two thirds of our whole 
consumption of it is in the Eastern States, there 
is not an honorable-minded mechanic in New Eng- 
land who will object to paying 24 cents per pound 
duty for the encouragement and protection of the 
Iron masters in the Middle and Western States, 
where this article is made, 

By the eperation of our former tarMf laws, there 
are many articles of hardware which are entirely 
prohibited, or must be imported under, great dis- 
advantages. The articles of sheet, hoop, rod, 
scroll and plate Iron, have been for many years 
protected by a duty of 3 cents per pound while 
all kinds of finished hardware made from these 
articles have been admitted under 25 per cent. 
duty, and the articles of bed-screws, bellows-pipes, 
docr-bolts, ironcastors, coal hods, dust-pans sho- 
vel blades, iron fenders and iron hoops, were im- 
ported by the pound weight, for less cost than 
similar goods from which they were made, and 
the articles of butt hinges, chains of all hinds, (ex- 
cept for cables,) chest handles, coffee mills, curry 
combs, blind fastenings, gridifons, fire irons, wood 
screws, latches, locks of all kinds, iron rivets and 
many other articles, have been imported so as to 
occasion great disadvantage to the American man- 
ufacturer, and but little above the cost of the raw 
material. 

These laws tend to give direct bounties to for- 
eign labor, and also to defraud the revenue and the 
mechanic of this country, aud encourage the im- 
portation of aclass of goods strictly belonging to 
the production andemployment of our home man- 
ufacturers. 

The Committee cannot dismiss this pars of their 
duty without expressing their full conviction that all 
this class of goods should be chargeable with the 
same specific duty per pound weight, asare the ma- 
terials from which they are made, and with at 
least an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. generally 
and 30 per cent. on wood screws, for the protec- 
tion of home labor, required in finishing the 
goods. 

On bed screws, fire irons, hooks and hinges, 
trace-chains, and all other articles made of iron, 
partly or wholly, which, delivered at Liverpool, 
cost not over ten cents per pound weight, there 
should be a specific duty of three cents per pound. 

The following articles are mentioned as a spe- 
cimen of the difference in the raw material and 
the manufactured article :— 
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i gro. Bed Screws, ....31 $1,2000r4ctsprib 36 77 
1 csk Hooks & Hinges, 570 18,60 or ‘do 5,58 145 
1 “ Trace Chains....522 18,90 or do 5,67 153,05 


Let it be known to the country—to producers 
and consumers—that a high tariff is not to be de- 
sired or dreaded for the purpose of materially aug- 
menting the price of the article: but it should be 











made permanent, and be sufficient te give confidence 
to our home manufactures to engage and invest 
in the business with a reasonable belief, that in per- 
severance and skill, and good quality, we can fairly 
compete with foreign producers, without being 
much under bid, or driven out of the market. 

There is no principle of trade better known and 
established, than that an increase of duty dees not 
augment, in the same degree, the cost of the arti- 
cle to the consumer. Very often the price is ul- 
timately reduced, and sometimes immediately, 
notwithstanding the increase of duties. 

The article of cut nails has long been protect- 
ed by a duty of five cents per pound, and copperas 
by $2 the 112 lbs. By the use of improvements 
in machinery, and greater skill, combined with 
fair competition, both these articles have been 
supplied in great abundance frem our home 
sources for less than the rates of the duties. It 
had been contended that all duties should be laid 
with principal reference te revenue; and that no 
more money should be raised in this way than 
may be found necessary for the safe defence of the 
country, and the prudent and dignified adminis- 
tration of the Government; but within this view 
itis believed that discrimination, encouragement, 
and protection should be made, and the duties 
imposed in such a manner, that, while no class 
will suffer loss or inconvenience, a most beneficial 
and nourishing degree of assistance will be ex- 
tended to the mechanics and manufacturers, and 
the whole country will partake of its beneficial in- 
fluence, and become healthy, prosperous, and 
happy- Such astate of things is within the scope 
of Congress to effect, by prompt, prudent, and 
efficient action. 

It is a subject of honest pride and patriotic con- 
gratulation, that this country can fairly bid defi- 
ance to the manufacturing skill of all Europe in 
some of its productions; and while the unrivalled 
character of our azes and many other articles is 
known and acknowledged throughout the bounda- 
ries of civllized life, we may well be justified in ask- 


+ ing Congress to foster and encourage such skill 


and industry, as will tend emphatically to estab- 
lish so important a branch of national indepen- 
dence. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
PHILIP RIPLEY, 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Hardware. 





Cut Nails. 
| Report Supplementary to the foregoing.] 


In adverting to the article of Cut Nails, we are 
furnished with data whereby to illustrate the ben- 
eficial effects of a protective policy upon the 
industry of the country. Prior to the year 
1828 . the quantity of Nails made in this coun- 
try was, as compared with the quantity now 
made, insignificant, and a large portien of all then 
produced, were made in part by hand labor—the 
price ranging from 9 cts. to 14 cts. per pound. 
The imposition of the duty of that period of 5 cts. 
per pound—a rate equivalent to a prohibition 
against their introduction from abroad, was 
marked by an immediate reduction in the price 
and consequent increase of demand. This de- 
mand created an increased production and compe- 
tition; this competition provoked improvements in 
machinery and economy in the detail of manufac- 
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Cut Nails—Screws— Buttons and Pins. 








ture to such ap extent, that at this time Nails are 
selliag in our markets, from American material of 
good quality, at 44 cts. per pound—one half cent 
per pound below the rate of duty which prevailed 
from 1828 to 1833—so that te-day we are pre- 
pared to say that with a future protective duty of 
3 cts. per pound upon Cut Nails, we shall be sat- 
isfied in this department of manufactures. 

With the article of Wrought Nails and Spikes, 
we are enabled by means of machinery of Ameri- 
can origin, to supply the demand for ship-building, 
and for fastening the many thousand miles of rail- 
roads in our country, at rates below those at 
which they can be introduced from England ; 
whereas before the imposition of the duty of 1828 
of 4 cts. per pound; and before the application 
of machinery to their manufacture, the price of 
ordinary boat Spikes was 12 cents per pound, 
while such as were suitable for railroad purposes 
were unknown as an article of manufacture. The 
duty now required to sustain these branches of 
manufacture is 3 cents upon Spikes and 4 cents 
for nails. With this protection we can success- 
fully sustain ourselves against foreign interfe- 
rence. 

The statistical matter belonging to this depart- 
ment of the Iron interest, 1 do not here ex- 
hibit. This is included in the report of tue Sub- 
Committee having charge of “ Articles made from 


Iron,” which will be submitted to the Convention. 
J. F. WINSLOW, Troy, N. Y. 
Of the Sub-Committee. 





Wood Screws. 


OFFICE OF THE NEW-ENGLAND ScrEw Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. April 4th, 1842, 
To the Chairman of Committee on Hardware, 
of the Home Industry Convention, New-York: 


Dear Sir: Below I send you a statement of 
facts in relation to the manufacture ef Brass and 
Iron Wood Screws in the United States, as far as 
I have been able to learn from those acquainted 
with this branch of industry. There are in our 
city two manufactories of Wood Screws, with a 
a capital ef Two Hundred Thousand Dollars— 
making.two thousand gross per day—employing 
50 men, 200 females, end 50 boys, whose daily 
wages amount at the present time to J'wo Hun- 
dred Dollars. They use annually 600 tons Amer- 
ican refined iron, reduced to quarter inch rods, 
worth $130 per ton; 750 tons Anthracite Coal’; 
1000 gallons Sperm Oil; 300 carboys Sulphuric 
Acid, $3000 worth of Paper and Twine, together 
with many other small articles, which in the ag- 
gregate amount to a very considerable sum.— 
The capital invested by othermanufacturers, in the 
States of Connecticut, New-York, New-Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, amounts to more than $300,000-— 
with machinery capable of manufacturing a much 
greater quantity than the two in our city, most of 
which, I am informed, are now lying idle for the 
want of a sufficient protection, and when in opera- 
tion, making an article generally superior te any 
imported into our country from Europe. It is my 
opinion that this branch of industry cannot be sus- 
tained in our country without a legislative valua- 
tion on the pound weight or gross, with an ad va- 
lorem duty of at least 30 per cent. Should you de- 
sire any other information in relation to this busi- 
siness, I shall be pleased to give it, if in my 
power to do so. 


lam truly your obedient servant 
ALEX. HODGES, Agent, N. E. Screw Co. 


Plated Saddlery and Hardware. 


The Committee on Saddlery make the following / ; i 


report :— 

The amount of home manufacture is necessarily 
very limited, not exceeding twenty thousand dol- | 
lars per year in the city of Newark, while there is © 


imported for that city alone more than sixty thou- ~ : 
sand per annum. The material for manufactureis “~ 
all domestic, and comprises about one-half the ¥ ni 


cost. A principal part of the material is iron 
which has a protection in the unmanufactured 
State. 


which the wares are imported ; and the material, | 
owing to a protection in this country, costs the © 
manufacturer about forty per cent. more here / 
than it does in the countries from which the goods ~ 
are imported. This makes the wares cost here | 
about forty-five per cent. more than there—thus © 
requiring an ad valorem protection, of thirty-five or © 
orty per cent. on a home valuation, to enable the | 
home manufacturer to compete successfully with 
importers, though it is thought a specific duty 
would best tend to that result, by the prevention — 
of frauds in foreign invoices. An ad valorem — 


_duty virtually leaves it with the foreign shipper, in 


making out his invoice, to say what the duty shall 
be here ; or, if carried out, it would absolutely de- 
feat the design of a protective tariff, by afford- 
ing inducements to other Governments to offer an 
export bounty, thus enabling the shipper to make 


his invoice, say ten per cent. less, knowing that for ~ Het 


ten per cent. in his imyoice he receives thirteen 
per cent. here. 

In establishing a protective tariff for home ma- 
nufactures in general, there are many other rea- 
sons why a specific duty would more effectually 


tend to the result which is most needed. 
Newark, April 7, 1842. 
SS 


REPORT ON BUTTONS AND PINS. 
[Brought in by Epwarp Cook, of N. Y.] 








The Committee on Buttons and Pins beg leave 
respectfully to 
Report: 

First on Buttons. There are six manufacto- 
ries of gilt or metal Buttons, having eyes or 
shanks, in the United States. 

The amount of capital invested in this business 
is $600,000. 

The number of persons employed, when in full 
operation, is from 450 to 500. 

The annual amount of goods produced is about 
$750,000. 

Your committee state, that since the manufac- 
ture of buttons has been introduced into this coun- 
try, the price has been greatly reduced to the con- 
sumer. 

The duty of 30 per cent proposed by the com- 
mittee on manufactures, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will afford sufficient protection te But- 
tons of every description, except the lowest pric- 








ed. The labor of these is the chief item in their 
cost, the material being of small comparative va- 
lue. Your committee therefore recommend the 
following proviso to be inserted in the Tariff : 

“ All metal buttons not exceeding in value one 
‘dollar per gross, shall be valued at one dollar 


“ per gross.” 


The balance is labor, which is at leat fifty =) 
per cent. higher here than in the countries from {7 
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The capital employed in the manufacture of 
other descriptions of buttens, such as lasting and 
other covered buttons, dead-eye buttons of metal, 
pearl, bone, horn, &c., amounts to not less than 
$800,000, employing 2000 persons, and affording 
an annual product of $850,000. 

The aggregate capital employed in the manu- 
facture of buttons of all descriptions, is $1,400,000. 

The total number of persons employed is 2,500, 
and the total value of goods produced annually is 
$1,550,000. 

The quantity of anthracite coal used by the but- 
ton manufacturres, is not less than 400 tons per 
annum, together with very large quantities of woed 
and charcoal. 

The value of paper, printing and twine consumed 
annually is not less than 25,000. 

If we include the families of persons directly 
employed in button making, and those incidentally 
employed in connection with it, the number of per- 
sons depending on this trade for employment and 
subsistence, may be safely estimated at not less 
than 10,000. 





Seconp, on Pins. Your Committee beg leave 
to state that there are two manufactories of Pins 
in the United States, both of which are in their in- 
fancy. 

The amount of capital invested in these manu- 
factures is from 75 to $100,000. 

The number of persons employed is from 80 to 
100. 


The annual amount of Pins produced is about 
$100,000, and is increasing. 

The Brass wire and paper used in this manufac- 
ture, together with the printing, boxes, twine, &c. 
give employment to a considerable amount of Ame- 
rican labor and capital. The foreign manufactu- 
rer of Pins gets his wire and paper at a much low- 
er price than they can be obtained here, these ar- 
ticles being produced much cheaper in Europe 
than in the United States, and being subject toa 

rotective duty when imported into this country. 

he labor also employed in the manufacture: of 
Pins in Eurepe, is of the cheapest kind, much ef 
it being that of paupers and prisoners. Your com- 
mittee therefore believe that pins could not be ma- 
nufactured in the United States by manual labor, 
without a very high—perhaps an unreasenable de- 
gree of protection. They would, however, state 
that the manufacture, as at present established, is 
carried on by means of labor-saving machinery, 
and the manufacturers believe, that a reasonable 
protection will enable them to afford their Pins as 
cheap as those now imported, provided they could 
be secured against frauds in importation, by un- 
der-valuation or false invoices. They would there- 
fore prefer specific duties. 

Your Committee further state, that American 
Pins are of the kind called “solid headed,’’ that 
is, having the whole pin to censist of one piece of 
metal, and they are therefore preferable to common 
pins, inasmuch as the heads are not liable to come 
off. All which is respectfully submitted. 


EDW. COOK irman. 
JNO I. HOWE, Secretary. + Oo 


| REPORT ON JEWELRY, &c. 


[Brought in by T. Appison, of N. Y.] 

The Committee, to whom the subject of Jewelry 
was referred, in the absence of the Chairman 
and two of the members, appointed three gen- 
tlemen to fill the vacancies, as authorized by 
resolutionof the Convention; and the Commit- 
tee, thus organized, proceeded to discharge 
the duties assignedthem. They have, withas 
much diligence as the shortness of the time 
would permit, collected such facts as, in their 
opinion, are of importance; and they would 
respectfully 

Report: 

That no reliance canbe placed upon tke statistics 
of the Sixth Census, so far as they relate to tke sub- 
ject under consideration. In proof of this the Com- 
mittee will instance one of the mest palpable 
errors—being that of the State of New Jersey, 
which is there stated to have but seven persons 
engaged in manufacturing the precious metals ; 
whereas the Committee can point to more than 
seven manufacturing establishments in the city of 
Newark alone, which have employed more than 
two hundred persons. Your Committee, from 
the best information they have obtained, consider 
it a low estimate to compute the number ef per- 
sons employed in manufacturing jewelry, watch 
cases, silver ware, pencil cases, &c., at twenty 
thousand, of which number nearly seventeen hun- 
dred reside in the city ef New York. And the 
amount of precious metals annually manufactured, 
they estimate at five millions of dollars; a large 
proportion of which consists of old jewelry and 
silver ware re-manufactured. The balance is 
foreign coins and bullion remitted from the 
Southern States. The remainder of the old jew- 
elry and silver ware is sent to the Mint to be 
coined; consequently the amount of precious me- 
tals withdrawn from circulation in this way is 
comparatively very small. 

An argument made use of by those who oppose 
duties on jewelry, &c., is that, by the importa- 
tion of articles manufactured of the precious me- 
tals, the country adds to its supply. Your Com- 
mittee are satisfied that the average value of 
precious metals, in imported articles of this class, 
will barely reach twenty-five per cent of their 
cost in this country; so that, for every one thou- 
sand dollars of the precious metals imported in 
this shape, we have to send four thousand dollars 
in coin out of the country. 

The capital employed in the different manu- 
factories is very large, though the amount your 
Committee are not prepared to state. The com- 
petition which the gold and silver artizans have to 
contend against, is almost entirely confined to 
that class of imported articles employing the 
greatest amount of labor and the least value of 
material; and it is well ascertained, that 
every article of superior —_ of workman- 
ship or material, can be manufactured as ‘well 
in this country as in Europe, and at such prices 
as that there can be no inducement to run .the 
risk of confiscation by smuggling. Articles of 








jewelry, &¢., should not therefore be classed with, 
or subjected to, the rules applying to such arti- 
cles of small bulk and great value as must of ne- 
cessity come from abroad. 
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Many of the different patterns originated in this 
country have been purchased by the dealers in 
the foreign article and sent to Europe, to be imi- 


tated in materials of an inferior quality, though | 


of the same general appearance as those of our 
own; and these imitations are sent here to be 
sold upon the credit established by the superior 
article of our manufacture. 

In addition to the utility of the articles now 
under consideration, the intimate connection 
which has ever existed between the different cre- 
ations of cultivated taste leads us to suppose 
that encouragement to genius will eontinue to be 
extended ; and as these articles ever have been 
and wiil continue to be in demand—forming the 
eonnecting link between the Fine Arts and ordi- 
nary mechanical employment—they will ever be 
appreciated by those who have taste to discern, 
or a desire to see the useful blended with the or- 
namental. The point at issue, therefore, is, whe- 
ther the demand is to be supplied frem the home 
raanufactories, or whether we are io pay foreign- 
ers the heavy excess before mentioned. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the present 
rate of duty of twenty per cent. is barely sufficient 
to compensate for the difference between American 
and European labor, and afford that protection to 
our attizans to which they are justly entitled. 

The Committee take this occasion to state that 
the present mode of levying duties upon solid gold 
and plated articles at the same rate is productive 
of great benefit to the revenue, as it was custem- 
ary with many importers to enter all articles as 
gold jewelry that were solid in amy part; thereby 
paying but twelve and one-half per cent., when 
the correct rate of duty would have been twenty- 
five per cent., according to Comptroller Ander- 
son’s decision made in 1833. 


The Committee having observed that this branch 


of business has met with direct opposition from 
imperters and others interested in foreign manu- 
factures, they have been induced to examine the 
origin and character of such opposition. It is 
perhaps but natural that the numerous foreigners 
who are engaged in this business sheuld exert 
themselves to advance the interests of the foreign 


houses with which they are connected; and in |; 


their efforts te reduce the duties, they have been 
joined by the importers generally, who, to use 
their own language, claim, “as honest importers, 
protection against smugglers,’”’ when these very 
memorialists sell ninety per cent. of ali this class 
of foreign goeds sold in this city! The remaining 
ten per cent. is sold to a class of *‘ pedlars, &c.” 
with whom they have but limited dealings, and 
they, therefore, do not require protection against 
this competition. Your Committee, from a con- 
viction of this truth, do not hesitate to say, that, if 
these ‘‘ honest importers”’ will not deal, under any 
circumstances, in goods that they know or sus- 
pect to have been fraudulently brought into the 
country, there will be but a small amount of these 
articles smuggled into this port. And the sympa- 
thy they have expressed for us, as manufacturers, 
together with their pretence of memorializing 
Congress for our protection, by the reduction of 
duties, is as heartless as it is entirely uncalled 
for. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

THOMAS ADDISON, 

HENRY J. HOYT, 

WM. ADAM 


s 
STEPHEN H. PALMER, 
M. G. BALDWIN. 


Report on Jewelry— Commerce. 
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REPORT ON COMMERCE. 


[Brought in by JoserpH GRINNELL, of Mass.] 





The Committee appointed to report on the “ pre- 
sent condition of the Commerce of the United 
States, and the effecis of our own and foreign 
Legislation thereon,” beg leave to E} 

Report! 

That since the falsely called Reciprocity Treaties 
were entered into and concluded by this country, 
there has been a constant increase of Foreign Ton- 
nage employed in the Commerce of our country, that 
the injurious effect of the low price of labor in Eu- 
rope is operating on the American ship owners to as 
great an extentas on any of our products or manufac- 
tures, and that the important interest—the Naviga- 
tion of the Country—requires the fostering care 
and protection of our Government. 

To illustrate the impolicy of this specious Re- 
ciprecity system, we will notice its operation 
on the commerce of this country with the Han- 
seatic Tewns—a small territory containing less 
than 400,000 inhabitants. In our treaty with 
them, the reciprocity principle is carried so far 
as to allow their vessels to import from any pait 
of the world the products or manufactures of any 
country into our ports on the same terms as if 
imported in American vessels, thus opening to 
them a market of 17 millions of inhabitants, for 
the privilege of importing into their ports the 
manufactures and products of any part of the 
world to a market of 400,000 inhabitants !— 
The mere statement of these facts is deemed to 
be sufficient to show the real inequality of this 
Treaty, and of its injurious effects upon our Com- 
merce. To show that the direct trade between 
those towns and this country is principally carri- 
ed on in their vessels, we will state the amount of 
Foreign and American Tonnage employed therein, 
as reported by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Congress, for two years, ending September 30, 
1840, by which it appears that over three fourths 
of this trade has been carried on in Foreign vessels. 

AMERICAN TONNAGE. FoREIGN TONNAGE. 








Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
1839 ....10,721 4,892 37,741 29,998 
1840....12,717 17,849 38,177 42,324 
23,438 22,741 75,918 72,322 


(See H. R. Doc. No. 251, 26th Cong. Ist Ses- 
sion, page 274. Senate Doc. No. 122, 2d Session, 
26th Congress, page 268.) 


The vessels of the Hanse Towns also compete 
with ours in the trade between this country and 
other countries, particularly with Brazil. A few 
years since it was confined almost exclusively to 
American vessels. To show the rapid increase of 
Foreign vessels in this trade, we will give the com- 
parative statement from the Reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for two years, ending Septem 
ber 30, 1840. 


AMERICAN TONNAGE. ForEIGN TONNAGE. 








Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
1839....34,457 39,431 2,367 3,183 
1840 ....32,588 34,189 5,578 1,764 

67,045 73 620| 7,945 4,947 


(See H. R. Doc. No. 251, 26th Cong. Ist Ses- 
sion, page 274. Senate Doc. No. 122, 26th Con- 
gress, 2d Session.) 


showing that the Foreign Tonnage entered from 
Brazil, in 1840, was more than double that of 1839. 
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Your Getsines are informed by merchants of this | 
city, in whom they have full confidence, that, in| 
1841, over 100,000 bags of Coffee was imported into | 

this country from Brazil ia Foreign vessels, being 

nearly cne fourth of the whole import! This | 
alarming increase of Foreign Tonnage in the Com | 
merce of our country, is sufficient to show, that 
unless -our Government adopts regulations for the 
protection of our Navigation, we shall lose we 
principal part of the carrying trade, to and from 
Foreign countries. One further proof that the 
Tonnage employed in our Foreign commerce, has 
not increased with the growth of the country, we 
state from the official Reports to Congress, the Re- | 
gistered Tonnage, in 1815, was 854,294 tons, and | 
in 1840, 899,764 tons.—[ Senate Doc., 26th Cong. 

2d Session, p. 304. 


We attribute the cause of this mainly to the} 
adoption of Treaties upon the principle, falsely 
called Reciprocal, and to the low price of Labor | 
in Europe. In the Hanse Towns, the wages of a 
ship carpenter is 50c. per day—in this country, | 
$1,75. The wages of ship masters $15 to $20 || 

r mornth—in this country $50 to $75; of seamen || 

8 per month—in this country $12 to $15. Many | 
of the articles for building and equipping vessels | 
are also much lower than in this country, viz., 
duck, cerdage and iron. 


There isan important consideration arising from | 
the difference in the Laws of the Hanseatic Towns | 
and our owa. Theyallow their citizens to purchase | 
vessels wherever they can buy them cheapest, aad | 
clothe them with their papers and flag, and thus | 
nationalize them ; whereas the American ship ow- 
ner is confined to vessels built in this country. In 
case of a profitable carrying trade to or from this | 
country, the Hanse Towns can furnish immedi- | 
ately almost any amount of Tonnage, entitled, in | 
our Ports, to the same privileges as our own. 








Your Committee are informed that the present 
Secretary of State has prepared a Report on this 
subject in detail, giving a comparative statement 
of our Commerce with everycountry; that he is in 
favor of protecting this important interest; and we 
may hope that he will present such able and conclu- 
sive arguments on the subject, as that early and de- | 
cisive action may be adopted, giving it such ad-| 
vantagesover Foreign Tonnage as may be just and 
wise. 


The subject of Warehousing Foreign Goods, 
having been added to the duties of your Commit- | 
tee, they beg leave to Report that they are of opin- | 
ion, that it would be wise to admit Foreign Goods | 
to be put into stores provided by Government, for. 
one year, on the following conditions, viz : that they | 
may be entered for consumption at any time with- | 
in one year after importation, on the payment of 
the lawful duties, in cash, with interest thereon, | 
from the time of importation—and that they may, 
be exported at any time within one year after im- 
portation from the Warehouse, on the payment of 
storage, and other actual expenses. If not entered | 
or exported at the expiration of one year, the Col- 
lector shall then sell the goods, and pay to the| 
owner any surplus beyond the duties, interest | 
thereon, and expenses. Your Committee are of 
opinion that this system is indispensable, if duties | 
are to be paid in cash. | 

In conclusion, your Committee recommend the | 
adeption of the following Resolutions :— | 


| 
| 
| 


Total........... 665 1230 


lst. That it is the duty of our Government to 
terminate the Reciprocal Treaties, so called, with 
Foreign countries as speedily as it can be done 
with good faith, except such as are limited to the 
| direct trade, and in which we have equal privi- 
leges. 

2d. That Laws should be adopted, giving ad- 
vantages to our own vessels, when it can be done 
consistently with our Treaties with other nations, 
by imposing additional duties on goods imported 
in Foreign vessels. 

Per order of the Committee. 


JOS. GRINNELL, Chairman. 





Statistical Table showing the aggregate number 
of CommerctaL Houses 1n Foreign TRADE 
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TE ss 9: ids a aaenaiedl 70 14 $1,646,926 
New Hampshire.... 18 6 1,330,600 
Massachusetts ..... 241 123 13,881,517 
| Rhode Island...... 44 57 2,043,750 
Connecticut ....... 10 13 565,000 
Vermont......--«- ee -<ee ee | 
Otte ub cntewcbes 373 213 $19,467,792 

NortTHERN MuUppDt_e States. 

New-York....... -» 469 1044 $49,583,001 
New-Jersey...... oo «2 8 99,000 
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| South Carolina..... 41 41 $3,668,050 
Georgia. ........ oo «64 82 1,543,500 
Alabama.......... 51 101 3,355,012 
Misssissippi.. .... 7 67 673,900 
Lousiana ......... 24 381 16,770,000 
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WESTERN States. 
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Statistical Table showing the aggregate value || Northern Middle States. Western States. 
of Ships and Vessels built in the United States. a ae 797.317 Kentucky. ........ cece 
Value of ships & Value of shipe & New-Jersey ..-- 344,240 seal ewes eens png 
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Eastern States. 


Maine.... .. $1,844,902 
N. Hampshire...78,000 


Cotton Growing States. 


South Carolina. ..60,000 
Becagie ssnces ccccccee 





Total... .$1,809,572 
Southern Middle States 


—|IMinois .........39,200 


OS Ee ee 
Arkanaas ......... .500 


*| Michigan ...... .10,500 




















Massachusetts.1,349,994) Alabama .......------ Delaware......- 35,400] Florida.... ....-14,100 
Rhode Island. ..41,500| Mississippi......13,925 || Maryland... .-. 279,771) Wiskonsan....... 7,159 
Connecticut .. .. 428,900} Louisiana......- 80,500 || Virginia ....... OE Ro acinrecs's kmertinmden 
Vermont... ..--72,000)/Tennessee.......-.. 229 || North Carolina. . 62,800) District of Col’a. 20,259 

Total... ..$3,815,296| Total...---. wed se4 Total ...... $514,7781 Total...... - -721796 














Statistical Table arian the aggregate amount of Deuideide Trade ina ‘Cegiaabia: Capital In- 
vested, Men Employed, &c. - the United Slates. 
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Pennsylvania ......---- we. | 6,534) 35,741 770) 284 2,241,040, 5,064 2,146, 466 727,850 
Teli «av ihn tote ates ot \30,045 51,000.812 784 5,345,780, 15,936) 10, 62 1, 300! 3,766,666 
@ouTHERN ite STATES. 
Delaware....... —e wees | 327) 967,750} 22; 83,280, 140 23) 6; 13,800 
Maryland.....-...--0.---- | 2,562 9,246,170) 48| 307,300, 1,330, 103) 211) 28,880 
Virginia........ sevecescee| 2,736] 16,684,413) 41 113,210 1,454, 931, 103) 100,680 
North Carolina....-------- | 1,068) 5,082,835) 20 46 ,000) "432213; 24 9,000 
TOM cares citccn ts rr 6,693| 31,981,168, 131! 549,790) 3,356 1,970) 344! 152,360 
SouTHERN oR Cotton Grow1neG STATEs. 
_ South Carolina........s--- 1,253| 6,648,736] 14) 100,000 1,057; 125{ 46,112,900 
| Goalie 535. S52 UE -| 1,716 7,361,838] 26 75,730, 442 194 17} 12,885 
oP Alabbitte 2362202 6.25. Se: 899| 5,642,885] 9 1,800, 73) 49) 57| 93,370 
| Miosissippi........... ae 755| 5,004,420] 11) 132,175 298, 40, 15! 4,950 
| Louisiana ......... cesses | 2,465) 14,301,024| 121] 260,045, 597" 3, -291,:144,528 
1g Tennesse.........-....--. | 1,032| 7,357,300] 9 6,700, 1,126 31 5| 98,811 
‘ Total...+-..0++-------- | 8,120) 46,316,203) 190! 576 450) 3,523 443 431] 466,739 
; WESTERN STATES. 
9 Kentucky ..-.- = dietnaaedlicosh | 1,685; 9,413,826) 95| 105,925, 571, 101) 183) 183,850 
> Ohio.....2..encceeeeeceee| 4,605) 21,289,225] 78| 373,268) 2,891) 854) 1,061) 4,617,570 
2 Indiana........ eeceseee--| 1,801} 5,664,687| 37 90,374, 767; 2,705| 237) 582,165 
7 Sapna eapisennte Alla .. | 1348! 4,904,125] 39 93,350, 405) Li 268| 642,425 
; Missouri....-....-..-----| 1,107} 8,158,802] 45!  318,029| 345, 128} 173,650 
0 | Arkansas......-... “ainda 963) 1,578,719] 9 12,220, 263 hd 3 600 
0 Fl Michigan. ....-...-- voce. | 612) 2,228,988] 15 45,600) 3121 17, 4| 39,200 
0 Florida .....ssscesee---| 239) 1,240,380| 16 64,050, 92 7, 321 12,200 
0 | Wiskonsan......0e.+--.-.| 178)  661,550| 14) 21,180, 133, «62! = 3] 14,100 
0 F Sith ucsscacccckéiccess.| So. aon oe ee ee, ea 
a : District of Columbia....... 285) 2,701,890) 11} 140,000, 49) ....|—70}_——-59,100 
00 Fe Total. sccccccceczeecces | 12,380! 58,270,742| 362 1,380,046 5,857 4,147. 1,989! 6,324,360 
00 | 
00 
00 


00 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 


COMBS. 


Your Committee on Combs beg leave to 

rt: 

That the amount of Combs now manufactured 
in this country from ivory, tortoise shell, horn, 
wood and metal, is valued at one million seven 
hundred and forty-four thousand dollars. 

The number of workmen employed in manufac- 
turing is esti ated at two thousand one hundred. 

This trade has been encouraged by a protective 
duty; but had there been no duty, this branch of 
our industry must have been cut off. Should the | 
same protection as formerly be continued, this 
branch of our manufactures will continue to pros- 
per; but if no protection is afforded, it must be 
abandonéd or greatly reduced. 





| 


Report of the Committee on Brushes, &c. | 





Amount of Brushes manufactured in the United | 
States, $1,750,000. 

Number of workmen employed, 3,000. 

Wages for men, $1—femalés and boys, 50 cents, 
per day. 

Average price for each person, 75 cents per day. 

Wages paid in foreign countries. 

Germany and France—Men 20 cents—females 
and boys, 10 cents. 

Average price fer each person, 15 eents per day. 

( Pauper and prison labor not estimated.) 

The cost of labor in the manufacture of Brushes 
is frem one-half to three-fourths of their value. 


The raw materials used in the manufacture of 
Brushes are—bristles, horse and cattle hair, leath- 
er, bone, horn, ivory, cotton, hemp and flax, twine 
and thread, pitch, rosin, glue, paints and varnish, 
brimstone, sal soda, pearlash, soap, brass and iron 
wire, brass and iron nails, tacks and brads, maho- 
gany, ebony, rose, satin, holly, maple, whitewood, 
black walnut, birch, beach, apple and pine wood in 
plank, boards and vaneers, &c. &c. Imported 
bristles being of an entire different quality from 
American bristles, do net interfere with them.— 
The cost of raw mate.ial to us is rather more than 
for¢igners obtain them fer in their own country. 

To manufacture one hundred dellars’ worth of 
Brashes, for example, in this country, allowing the 
raw material to cest equally in all countries— 


Brushes, the cost of which is 1-4 raw material. | 
Raw meterial, $25 00 
100 days’ labor at 75 cents per day,---- 75 00 

$100 00 
To makethe same quantityin Germany or France. 


| 





{ 
| 


Teer Ca bin chi chide we scd $25 00! 
100 days’ werk at 15 cents per day,.... 15 00 
. $40 00 
Brushes whieh cost 2-3ds in labor. 
1-3d Raw material,..............---- $33 33 | 
88 5-6ths days’ work at 75 cts. perday, 66 67 


$100 00 
To make the same quantity in Germany or France. 


1-3d raw material,.............----. $33 33 
88 5-6ihs days’ work at 15 cts. perday, 13 32 
$46 65 


Brushes whick are 1-2 raw material and 1-2 labor. 
$50 00 
50 00 


$100 00 | 


1-2 raw material, 
66 2-3d days’ work at 75 cents per day, 





) many or France for forty dollars. 


The above would cost in Germany or France— 


1-2 raw material, see eee eee eee eeee wees $50 00 
) 66 2-3d days’ work at 15 cents perday, 10 00 
$60 00 


Recapitulation. 
Brushes composed of 3-4ths of their cost in labor, 
and 1-4th raw material, and the same in quan- 
tity, can be bought for, 


In Germany or France. In America. 


Be We dédtwd sticdes $100 00 

Composed of 1-3d 

raw material & 
2-3destock,..-- 46 65...... cccce - 100 00 

“ of 4 raw mate- 
rial & 4 stock. 60 00............ 100 00 
Foreign cost,..... $146 65 Cost in Amer. $300 00 


From the above facts, it is demonstrated that 
the small price of foreign labor enables them to 
undersell or import them for 50 per cent lower 
than they can be made for here. The price of 
one day’s labor in America, 75 cents, will pay for 
five days’ labor in Germany, at 15 cents per day. 

Eight hundred workmen were formerly employ- 
Ned in the manufacture of bone, ivory and horn, 
tooth, nail, hair and shaving brushes ; the greater 
part of the value of which, or over 3-4ths of their 
value, is for the labor inmanufacturing them-— 
This business is now wholly abandoned. Every 
branch of the brush making business is brought to 
greater perfection in thiscountry than in any other. 
The superiority of the American brushes formerly, 
in @ great measure protected us; but of late 
years samples of our work are bought and sent to 
Germany and France to order from. The foreign 
agents now get the right quality and style, and we 
have no more protection from that source. The 
same quant'ty of tooth-brushes which would cost 
one hundred dollars to make, (owing wholly to the 
difference in price of labor,) can be bought in Ger- 
Other branches 
of the business must be abandoned for the same 
reason; and at this moment over fifteen hundred 
workmen in this business (many of them with fam- 
ilies) are out of employment. We ask no pretec- 
tion for want ef skill orenterprize; all we ask for 


| is the protection of manual labor. And shall me- 


chanics who have at great expense acquired a 
trade, be compelled te labor for 15 cents per day? 
—or shall we emigrate and seek refuge in Europe, 
where human beings are compelled to labor and 
support their families on this small sum. 

Brush making has a direct bearing on many 
other interests, and especially on the agricultural. 
The article of bune and horns, since the abanden- 
ment of tooth-brush making, have almost become 
a worthless article; whereas before, they were 
eagerly sought after. It will be found, also, on 
examination, that every other branch of business, 
the greater cest of the value of whose articles be- 
ing for laber, and net made by machinery, will 
eventually need an amount of pro;ection equivalent 
to the difference in price of labor—the raw mate- 
rial costing equal in both ceuntries—except bulky 
articles, the freight of which will in a measure pro- 
tect them. 

Your Committee also report that the estimated 
amount of bellows manufactured in this country is 


valued at $100,900 i, and the manities of hands em- 
9 S PRAT 

ployed 200. 1G, IVES, iodine 

WILLIAM H. CARY . 

JOHN G. McMURRAY, J} 








